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Sometimes in reverie and occasional- 
ly in dreams, the industrial life of 
America rises before me as one Great 
ndustrial City. 
re mount toward the heavens huge 
mples of industry, within which men 
make a living by producing goods to 
serve the world’s needs. In adjoining 
$treets and in more quiet suburbs, la- 
boratories and shops are busily engaged 
in discovering, inventing, designing, and 
fashioning new labor-saving devices and 
processes to take the place of human 
‘abor. From time to time the results 
of their work find their way to the rear 
doors of the temples of industry. Soon 
the men who have been displaced by 
the new mechanism or method pour out 
into the street; look in a bewildered 
way at the tall temples that tower 
mround them; and ask in discouraged 
tones: “Where in all this mess can ] 
find another job?” 

Changing jobs and shifting workers. 
Whatever may be the final or net result 
of technological progress upon the total 


— 


Along its noisy streets 


-_ -_ 





Minnea poli 


bs available 


the total op 


full-time j¢ 


states 


number of 
the United 
portunities for full-time employment 


upon 


no one will question the essential truth 
of the foregoing picture of the way i 
which workers are constantly being dis 
placed by labor-saving n 
processes, and as a result dropped from 
the payroll into the pool of the un 

ployed, at 
will anyone familiar with conditions of 
employment in productive industry, at 


ichines ind 


least temporarily. Nor 


least, dispute the statement that the 
tempo of this displacement has been 
continually increased. The rate at 


which workers are supplanted by ma 
chines has been constantly accelerated 
as the number of has 
been rapidly increased and as these 
substitutes for human labor have been 
introduced and used more rapidly on a 
more extensive and widespread scale 
This picture of the results of tec! 
logical advancement upon the employ 
ment of workers in manufacturing es 


tablishments is also one that describes 


new inventions 


51 








fi 


conditions and tendencies in coal min- 
transportation, 
and in the service trades. Nor are the 
effects of the Iron Man confined to the 


To a degree 


ing, in agriculture, in 


productive callings alone. 
already startling, the increased intro- 
duction and use of labor-saving devices 
and processes have brought about a 
corresponding acceleration in the dis- 
placement of workers who are engaged 
in communication, 


other 


transportation, 
branches of the dis- 
tributive callings. Indeed, it would not 
be difficult that 


progress is also affecting in the same 


trade, and 


to show tec hnological 
way almost every occupation commonly 
classed as professional. 

In every line of employment, the ad- 
vancement of labor-saving mechanisms 
and methods is causing more workers to 
lose employment, at least temporarily, 
and each worker on the average to lose 
his employment more frequently. To 
this direct effect of technological change 
upon employment conditions must be 
added certain indirect results which are 
almost as formidable. In the trium- 
phant wake of the Lron Man have come 
both large-scale production of goods 
and sweeping changes in the materials 
and _ tools that production. 
These in turn have led directly or indi- 
rectly to huge corporations, combines, 
mergers, the abandonment of plants, 
sick and dying industries, over-equip- 
em- 
occupations, 


used in 


ment, over-production, seasonal 


ployment, overcrowded 
and a constantly shifting labor force. 
Taking advantage of its opportunity, 
moreover, scientific management, begin- 
ning where the labor-saving machine 
ends, proceeds to further specialize the 
task and to further subdivide labor un- 
til the displacement of workers due to 
improved management of men and ma- 
terials and machines often exceeds that 
which is traceable directly to the in- 
ventor or the chemist. 
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As a result of all these causes 
ing together, the typical worker 
and who 
ployed in a job that is subject t 
abolishment and 
He is, therefore, more or less ter 
ily employed. Whether he lool 
ward to it or not, the job wh 
typical likely 
either completely abolished by t 
logical change or to be so greatly 


more becoming one 


pronounced <¢ 


worker holds is 


ified in its content and demands 
become virtually a new job whi 
we shall see, he may or may not 
to perform. 
New jobs 
problem before the worker of th: 
tieth century is not that of ad 
himself to the conditions of a stat 
whose demands are fixed and col 


jor dis plac é d worke 


but of a dynamic job which is i 
cess of change or of complete al 
ment as the result of techn 
progress and other concomitant ¢ 
Promotion in an occupation meat 
continued advancement from one 
a better one, which is won by the v 
er who succeeds in meeting the re 
ments of each dynamic job up the 
whatever may be its shifting den 
Because of the acceleration in the 
covery, invention, introduction, 
widespread use of labor-saving dev 
and processes, the shifting charact 
been constantly 
creasing during the present century 
In a system of free economic co! 


occupations has 


tition we may expect this accelerat 


to proceed at an ever-increasing 


As a result, jobs and occupations w 


tend to become even more dyna 
They will be wiped out by technolog 
progress more frequently, and 


workers will be displaced correspo! 


ingly. The jobs that continue wil 
greatly modified in character and, 
respondingly, in the kind and grad 


skill and knowledge required for th 
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#iicient performance. As we shall see 
Bier, out of this flux new employments 
#ill be developed in the discovery, de- 
Sening, fashioning, installing, and ser- 
Ricing of improved labor-saving mech- 
@nisms and and these em- 
ployments will continually make higher 
@emands on the intelligence, the under- 
Standing, and the resourcefulness of our 


fore permanently employed technicians 


processes, 


and mechanics. 

It is in this world of rapidly changing 
Bobs and occupations that the American 
outh must work out his own destiny. 


4 e problem would be difficult enough 
if these jobs and occupations remained 
fixed while workers strove to meet their 
Saried requirements, to hold a present 
@nployment, and to prepare for ad- 
Zancement to a better position. It be- 


Gomes as much more complicated under 
fhe actual conditions of dynamic jobs 
Which he faces as a moving picture in 
@ntrast with a “still.” Before he en- 
frs upon his first employment he must 
Make one decision: “What kind of a job 
gall I try to get, or, if you will, what 
ppb shall I accept?” 

\fter he enters upon employment he 
Must make, during his years as a work- 
@, many decisions, such as: “Shall I 
Say in this line of work or shift to 
Some other: or, having lost my job, 
Phat shall I try to do next; or, having 
Been dropped by my old employer, 
Phere shall I find another one; or where 
Gn | get help in learning my job bet- 
fr, or what is the line of promotion in 
My present occupation; or how can I 
get help in preparing for the next job 
§p the line; or how can I plan and re- 
@lize a career in my line of work; or 
Bow can I keep abreast of the many 
@nd swift changes in technical knowl- 
Gige and practical processes that are 
on in my line of work; or by 

hat means can I make myself indis- 
pensable to an employer in my occupa- 


tion and thus insure permanent employ 
ment? 

For question 
which the typical youth must decid 
wage earner, a hur 


every problem and 
before becoming a 
dred arise after he enters upon employ 
ment. For every help, therefore, which 
he receives from a vocational counselor, 
there are many occasions on which hi 
may need such help after he goes t 


whole pr 


work. Nevertheless our 
gram of vocational counseling has a 
parently been set up on the theory that 


the youth needs help greatly in fin 
his first job but no help at all the 

after. We have developed with extra 
ordinary rapidity a m 


vement tor the 


vocational guidance of those who are 
attending full time and_ regula 
schools. With the single exception of 
the service rendered to working yi ith 
over fourteen and under eighteen vears 


of age by the compulsory continuation 


the larger industrial centers 
half the 


made at 


schools in 


' ‘ lor 
roVISs | 


States, no | 


of about 
has 


under public auspices for the vocational 


been public expense 
advisement or placement of young per 
sons who have checked out of the pub 
lic schools to go to work. 

No advisement for displaced u 
In many communities eve 


made to help the sheltered youth, be 


fore he goes to work, regarding the 
wage-earning problem before him. I: 


respective of the efficiency of much of 


this effort, too many regular schools 
say to him, in effect: “We have no 
further responsibility for you. By 


virtue of the fact that you have with 
drawn from our regular enrolment, you 
are 
from us 
yourself.” 

Roughly, about 350,000 
boys and girls, most of them under six- 
teen and few, if any, over eighteen, re 
ceive help regarding their job problems 


no longer entitled to service 


but must 


any 


hereafter fend for 


working 








uv 
os 


during the few brief years they belong 
as wage-earners to the continuation or 
part-time school. Outside the perfunc- 
tory service of registering those out of 
work who desire employment, rendered 
by the public employment offices of the 
states and by the Federal government, 
there are few, if any, public agencies 
which undertake to provide adequate 
eighteen 
vital and 
getting and 


counsel for any person over 


years of age regarding the 
perplexing problems of 
holding a job, and of winning promo- 
tion in the intricate and kaleidoscopic 
world where he must compete with his 
fellows, equally perplexed and equally 
in need of help from some source. So 
far as I know, moreover, there has not 
as yet been established by private agen- 
cy any service in vocational counseling 
which includes within its purview the 
youth or man who has already gone to 
work, as well as the boy or girl who is 
still in the full-time school. 

Causes of the neglect. There are, 
doubtless, many reasons for the em- 
phasis in vocational counseling which 
has been laid on service to the sheltered 
group that still remains in school, and 
for the exclusion from that service of 
those already employed. Because of 
their academic antecedents and predi- 
lections, many vocational guidance per- 
sons are ignorant of the real conditions 
of employment which the youth faces. 
Such counselors are absolutely honest 
in their conception of jobs as “stills” 
instead of moving pictures—as employ- 
ments having a fixed content and mak- 
ing fixed demands that ambitious work- 
ers may learn in a systematic way as 
they advance through a series of static 
experiences, which are upgraded so that 
by learning each of them in order the 
worker masters the occupation, wins de- 
served promotion, and achieves perma- 
nent employment. 


Nothing could be further from the 
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Nevertheless, still othe: 
recognize the ceas 


truth. 
tors, 
changing character of the world 


who 


and the corresponding need of the 
earner for counsel in his dilem: 
afraid, apparently, to face the pr 
Ostrich-like, they stick their he 
the sand and refuse to see what 
know they will see if they look 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, they 
to take 


traditional schoolmaster is alway 


the easiest way, which 


of dealing with the conforming g 
young people whom legal and | 
control brings to the schoolhous 
this plan he avoids the undoubt: 
culties connected with any effort 
vide service for those who have kk 
schools for wage-earning; who « 
conform in their interests and n¢ 
the accepted pattern of regula 
dents; and who are largely out 
parental and legal control. 

Another moving cause of the 1 
of both the training and the voc 
advisement of the youth who has 
to work is the feeling on the part 
regular school administrator that 
money available should be expen 
the other group. It is needed 
vide attractive buildings, the best 
better salaries for more 
teachers, and attractive progran 
inside and outside the schoolhou 
the full-time group of students. 
virtue of the fact that they ren 
school, constitute the su 
group upon whom the expendit 
public money will bring the larg: 
turns and will, therefore, constitut 
wisest investment.” 

“Those who have withdrawn t 
work had an equal chance to enj 
facilities provided for those who r¢ 
in school. Since they elected to 
draw, they have forfeited any rig 
educational service of any kind 
they are now earning money, 


ities, 


these 
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should be self-supporting in every way, 
uding further education.” 

With this argument the use of public 
funds is restricted for any form of ser- 
vice to employed persons. Meanwhile, 
we continue to increase the per capita 
cost of educational service for the typi- 
cal youth who remains in school and 
whose family is usually better able to 
pay for it. The older the group that 
remains in school, the greater the per 

ipita of its education at public ex- 
pense, and the greater the proportion- 
ite number of its members who are 
able to pay for what they receive. 
Conveniently forgetting all this, most 
communities forego further educational 
service, including vocational counseling, 
to those who have entered employment, 
on the ground that no money is avail- 
able for purpose because it must be 
expended on the other crowd! 

Unfounded academic notions. There 

e still other reasons which have made 

cational exclusively 
pre-employment service and which are 


counseling an 


directly traceable to the persistence of 
certain academic notions. One of 
these is the belief that education is al- 
ways something that one gets as a mem- 
ber of a group called a class, which is 
taught a systematized body of knowl- 
edge (facts) by a person called a teach- 
er. This has always operated to min- 
imize the value of practical experience 
as an educative device and of personal 
service such as vocational counseling. 
According to this point of view, voca- 
tional guidance constitutes a legitimate 
part of an educational program when 
it is given incidentally to those who are 
attending regular school..for other and 
more important purposes, but not when 
it is to be given to a youth who needs 
help in interpreting his experiences as 
a wage-earner and in planning a career 
in the line of work in which he is al- 
ready engaged. That service tends to 


become something else than education 
as it becomes a personal instead of a 
group activity. 

Still another even more potent influ 
ence upon the policies and practices of 
vocational guidance is the persistence of 
a naive faith in factual education an 
in the carry-over value for life of « 
storage education in facts and ideas 
which the youth has no present use and 
little, if any, prospect of future use 
There can be no defense of the prop 


sal that a program of vocational coun 
seling shall cease for the youth as 
as he enters upon empl yment, except 


one or the other of two contenti 
(1) either that he will not e1 


any further problems, after he get 
first job, which require any de : 
by him for which he needs further coun 


seling; or (2) that he was given by 


the vocational counseling service | 
fore leaving the full-time school a 
com] lete factual equipment re 

j ybs and occupations and an ability to 
apply it efficiently in all situat 
which have made him se! 

life in solving his ¢ loy 

lems. Anyone who knows t 

facts about oc upations and ¢ ; 
ment conditions knows how absurd are 


both these theories: nevertheless, such 
notions not only persist with i 
uals, but they also have been 
factors in determining the purposes and 
procedures of the program of \ 
guidance under complete aca 
trol. 

It is this factual and deferred 
acter of vocational guidance f 
youth still in school which const 
the greatest handicap in any effort to 
In the 
formance of any task, efficient results 


make the service efficient 


by checking them 
against a standard. When there are no 
results to check one soon finds himself 
working in the dark 


are obtained only 


This is pre isely 
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the fundamental trouble in the 
tional counseling of school boys and 
Until, later, they make a de- 
an occupation or of 
preparation for it, there is no oppor- 
tunity to learn whether they will use 
the counsel regarding employments 
which they have When 
that opportunity comes there is no way 


Vvoca- 


girls. 


ferred choice of 


been given. 
to prove that this previous counseling 
was used at all; or to measure the ex- 
tent to which it was used; or to deter- 
where the 
completely observed, 


counseling was 
whether it 


mine, even, 
was 
correct or wise. 

There does not exist today, so far as 
I know, any tangible proof that two 


vocational guidance have 


selection of occupations 


decades of 
improved the 
made by our youth on leaving school. 
All these have tended 
to make the vocational guidance move- 
places very theoret- 
practical. In 


considerations 
ment in many 
ical instead of some 
quarters it has become a cult instead of 
a practical enterprise and has, as a re- 
sult, incorporated into the movement all 
sorts of service, from health and hygiene 
to morals and conduct, having nothing 
to do directly with the original aim of 
guiding young people to suitable em- 
ployment. 

There should be no misunderstanding 
here. Probably all the various services 
to sheltered youth which have become 
part of the vocational guidance move- 
ment constitute the most definite pro- 
gram of conservation of our boys and 
girls which the schools have developed. 
In that commendable program the actual 
working value, in choosing an occupa- 
tion, of the facts concerning the various 
employments and their demands on 


workers is probably much less than is 
commonly supposed. 

The largest value of the vocational 
phase of vocational guidance lies in its 
constant emphasis on the truth that all 


should work; that everyone should try 
to find a line of employment which h, 
likes and which likes him; and that 
way to have a career is to plan it 
then prepare for it through educat 
and experience. There are not want 
signs to indicate that more or less « 
sciously the movement has recog 
the limitations of the service the sch 
can really render to youth when it cor 
to selecting, holding, and advancing 
a line of employment, and that there 
resulted a spreading and generalizing 
the aims of the movement to inc! 
other things important both to work a 
to living which the youth should kr 

Confusion and discouragement. M 
vocational guidance people who see t 
constant changes in jobs and the « 
stant shifting of workers find thems« 
confused in the face of the probler 
presents to the youth on leaving sch 
There may be a recognition of what 
happening in industry, but a failure 
realize that technological change is 
accelerating the displacement of work: 
in mining, in agriculture, in transport 
tion and in the distributive callings 
trade and commerce. Often this <« 
fusion leads to the defeatist feeling « 
the part of the teacher so far as the or 
dinary boy or girl is concerned, and t 
ordinary job. 
so much emphasis on the choice of t! 
first job when the next improvement 
the process may wipe it out and set the 
young worker adrift? 

More than we know, perhaps, t! 


confusion and discouragement regarding 


the opportunities and possibilities of th: 
employments at which millions toil maj 
explain the great emphasis which man) 
of those engaged in vocational guidance 
lay upon the choice of a professiona 
career by as many youth of ability as 
can be induced to take that path. While, 
of course, there is always room at t! 

top, the truth is that all the professions 


What is the use of laying 
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the possible exception of medicine, 


‘ 
mre already greatly overcrowded—more 
k&) than many of the desirable employ- 


ments of less than college or profession- 


] 


mi grade. 

\long with many others, I share in 
the notion that the largest service that 
guidance for the sheltered youth of the 
c s can render is that of guidance to 
t ¢ and not guidance toa job. Un 
fortunately, the only training we have, 
f illy speaking, as yet developed in 
the schools is training that leads through 
a regular secondary school course to a 
jiberal arts college and the professional! 
schools. Much less than five per cent 
( youth of the country who leave 
school for work in other than profession- 
al occupations have any chance what- 
ever to get any training having any 
specific value for the kind of work they 
are to do in life. For them, guidance 


to training is a joke more honored in the 
breach than in the After 
they enter upon employment and dis- 
cover the need for training that will en- 
them to hold their present job o1 
to avoid displacement or to meet the 
higher demands of another job, they will 
find an even greater lack of available 
training facilities to help them. 
Perhaps, also, this confusion and dis- 
couragement also explains the great em- 
phasis laid on the I. Q. in all discussions 
among the vocational guidance experts. 
Apparently the escape is to select the 
few with higher native or intrinsic in- 
telligence, advise them to shoot at the 
stars, keep them safely at work through 
the high school, deliver them to the lib- 
eral arts college safely, and let nature 
take its course. Not a very expert job! 
Probably this explains also why so much 
emphasis is laid on one’s chronological 
age and so little is said about the large 
number of jobs still existing in which, 
beyond a reasonable degree of sense, the 
important assets from the employer’s 


observance. 


standpoint are still the old-fas 
virtues of truthfulness, honesty 
ness, industry, and faithfulness tur 
which no system of mental testing « 
reveals or evaluates 

What wonder, under these ¢ 
that the program of vocational 
resolves itself very largely into a litt 
visiting of large industries and 
cial establishments if such 

factual study of a wide variety of « 
ployments, of a cold-st char 
and the constant preach { 


damental thesis that everybody p 


ession 

In qu 

unt of th ss proble 

eed to | ( me \ 
vho go to college and 
iessions li reticall' 
longer training at public expens: 
equipped them, as persons of super 
ability, to look out for themselves in 
getting and holding employment rhe 
constitute much less than one of every 
twenty of our citizenship who must, 
somehow, continually hold some kind of 
a job in order to make a living Any 


democratic scheme of vocational advise- 


ment must serve the mass, and serve 
most those who most need help 

For this reason we are here concerned 
most with the typical youth of the na- 
tion who leaves school to go to work 
sometime after he becomes sixteen years 
of age. As assets he possesses af least 
a common 
have part or all of a high school train 


ing, but usually in a high school whose 


school education and may 


chief purpose is to prepare its pupils for 
He may or may ! 


; 


college entrance. 
have received the sort of vocational ad 


visement previously described, before 


dropping out of school. To these assets 
must be added whatever physical, men 
tal, and personal qualifications—large 
} 


or small, good or bad—he received by 
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heredity or acquired through environ- 
ment. 

Inescapable is the fact that he must 
get some kind of a job. Theoretically, 
he gets one in the occupation upon which 
he and the vocational adviser at the 
school agreed as being the one for which 
he is best suited, because he likes it best 
Actually 
this seldom takes place in practice. The 


and for it he is best fitted. 


youth who selects his life work before 
leaving the upon 
job in his chosen line as his first employ- 


ment, remains in the 


school enters some 
same occupation 
while he mounts from one promotion to 
another until he has achieved the career 
he planned in his youth, has virtually no 
existence outside the story books tod iy! 

Quite different is the real story. In 
practice, our youth in quest of 


takes one that is available, of which he 


’ mi 
a OD 


knows and for which he can secure fair 
if not Obvi- 
ously, it must usually be one in the old 


favorable consideration. 


home town; must be open at the time he 
needs employment; must be one of 
which, in some way, he has been made 
aware; must be one for which he is able 
to set up the presumption that he is fit- 
ted: and must be one regarding which 
he can gain favorable contact with the 
person who has the job at his disposal. 

In spite of all notions to the contrary, 
these are the true conditions under 
which the typical American youth gets 
his first employment. Far more impor- 
tant to him than I. Q. marks and plant 
visitation and factual knowledge about 
comparative wages, conditions of em- 
ployment, and demands upon workers 
in an array of occupations, is the knowl- 
edge which the social circle of his family, 
the gang, and the neighborhood possess- 
es about current openings for employ- 
ment and the way to go about getting 
one of them. However casual or deep- 
seated may be his preference for a given 
occupation, it counts at the outset, at 


least, for little or nothing if the o 
tion does not exist locally or is 
the time locally available. 

There has just been described th 
human way in which the typical 
ican youth secures his first job a: 
probably always secure it. Along 
this way there goes, generally sp¢ 
a corresponding failure of employ: 
select young recruits properly 
upgrade jobs and promote work: 
any definite and systematic plan. 
der these conditions everything 
might be expected takes place wit 
youth in his first job. In a few ir 
ces he has found his work—let hi 
In it he remai: 
works out a career in a line of prot 
which he likes and for which 
adapted. In such a confused hit-or 
scheme of job-finding, however, 
inevitable that for many reason 
overwhelming majority of youth 


no other blessing. 


themselves misplaced or dissatisfix 
the first job, which they soon lea 
start again on the great adventu 
securing another one. 

Any analysis of these reasons wi 
tablish all such causes of loss of 
unemployment, and renewed searc! 
re-employment as the following: Hi 
the job because he did not like it 


cause he did not get along well or 


because it was too hard or too confi! 


because he was not promoted in wa 


position fast enough; because he < 
not see any future ahead of him 


cause he saw something he liked bett 


because he was discharged for indiff« 
or unsatisfactory work; or becau 
new mechanical or chemical devi 
process wiped out the old job and h 
not able to qualify for one of the 
jobs created by the change. 

In my opinion no scheme of pre 
ployment guidance or advisement 


ever serve as a preventive or substi' 


for the very human way in whic! 
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American youth adapts himself to the 
gonditions under which he gets his first 
job. Not in this generation, at least, 
will those conditions change. The pic- 
ture of the human way by which the 
youth enters into and passes out of his 
frst job is a most discouraging one from 
the standpoint of those, of whom I am 
pne, who believe that a social responsi- 
bility rests upon employers for the bet- 
fer conservation of the young workers 
whom they employ. Those employers 
who feel a sense of this responsibility 
will never discharge it properly unless 
and until they improve their methods of 
selecting and handling new recruits to 
the business—a problem with which we 
are here not immediately concerned. 

In the pool of the unemployed. When 
be drops out of his first job for any reas- 
on, the typical American youth, whether 
be realizes it or not, is in a serious 
plight. He must find a new job for 
Which, usually, the experience in skill 
or knowledge which he gained on the 
old one provide little, if any, prepara- 
tion. In no case is this so true as when 
he has been displaced by a machine 
Which performs the work which he for- 
merly did, for, as he looks about him, 
he soon perceives the other employers in 
the same line of work have, in order to 
tompete successfully, also introduced 
the same new labor-saving device. 

From the pool of the unemployed, he 
looks about him for a new opening but 
he does not know what steps to take; 
hor what kind of jobs are available; nor 
the real demands and working conditions 
of available jobs; nor his personal qual- 
ifications for these jobs; nor where they 
kre to be found; nor how to go about 
finding a suitable job; nor where to go 
for help. If he is ambitious and seeks 
to break into an occupation at some fa- 
vorable point or job, all the foregoing 
Huestions become still more important, 
complicated, and difficult to solve. Then, 


if ever, in his life a situation has arisen 
“when,” in the language of 
strip, “a feller needs a friend.’ 

What 
employment? 
needs of the youth, at this 


the comi 


vocational advisement before 


Suppose we check the 
juncture, 
against the equipment in _ vocational 
guidance for meeting them which those 
who have received it carry out from the 
full-time school. Let us assume that he 
has been given some sort of an Intelli 
gence Quotient rating as an index of his 
comparative intelligence. He finds i 
however, of very little help in his dilen 


ma. At the best it only reveals the kind 


of occupation which he should not 
dertake for lack of ability, but it never 
tells the occupation which he should un 


dertake because it throws little, if ai 
natural 
tudes, physical equipment, and the per 


light on interest, 
sonal qualities which are so oft 
more importance to the successful pur 
suit of a line of employment than native 
intelligence above the level necessary to 
meet ordinary demands 

For most practical purposes the old 
school reports of the youth, which he 
preserved, are of about as much value 
as a card he may retain giving his Intel 
ligence Quotient rating, because the two 
run together. Good report, usually 
good rating; poor rating, usually a poor 
report also. But neither I. Q. rating nor 
school report is of any current value to 
the youth standing in the pool of the 
unemployed. It can only be used fo 
his benefit by some one who gains from 
these credentials a correct estimate of 
the youth’s native ability, so that in ad 
vising him with regard to his second or 
other ventures in finding a job he may 
be steered away from the jobs and oc 
cupations which he lacks the intelligence 
to perform and advised only regarding 
those for which he possesses the ade- 
quate intrinsic ability. So far as the 
factual knowledge regarding occupations 
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which was taught him while he was in 
school is concerned, it has been forgot- 
ten, like any other body of facts isolated 
from experience and taught to imma- 
ture boys and girls. 

advisement 


Unless some sort of ser- 


vice is provided for the youth who has 
lost his first job, we can at least be sure 
that n 


ost of the time, effort, and money 


spent in his vocational guidance before 
going to work was a useless expenditure! 
Since the loss of jobs and the hunt for 
new ones is virtually the experience of 
then all pre-employment 


every man, 


guidance is almost fruitless unless it is 
organized 
benefit of 
youth after they have become wage- 
Che latter is needed to justify 


preliminary to a definitely 


placement service for the 
earners. 


al 


y expenditure of public money on the 
former far more than the former justi- 
fies the latter. 

What should vocational guidance then 
aim to do for the youth before he goes 
to work? I pass over the other services 
or aims which have been included in the 
movement and confine this statement to 
that unit of service which has to do with 
guidance toward a vocation. It seems 
to me that the aims of this kind of voca- 
tional guidance should, so far as facili- 
ties at hand permit, include these three 
services to youth: (1) It should help 
him to gain a rational (sensible) under- 
standing of himself; (2) it should help 
him to gain a rational (sensible) under- 
standing of the conditions he will meet 
in the world of employment; and (3) it 
should give him a rational (sensible) 
understanding of an elementary charac- 
ter regarding the technique of finding a 
job, holding a job, losing a job, getting 
another job, and planning for a career 
in an occupation. 

Helping the youth to gain a sensible 
understanding of himself. About some 
things bearing on this matter we can all 
readily agree: The object of vocational 


. 


advisement should be to find out 
assets a youth possesses and hel; 

find an occupation in which he « 
these assets successfully and ir 

he is interested. The first step, 1 
any program is to help him co 

sensible understanding of what 
the capac ity to do, and the sex 
help him, so far as facilities pe 
find some occupation which he li 
which he is capable of following 
fully. In 
be happy, he needs to find a line « 


d which he « in ¢ 


order to be successful 


which he likes ar 


cessfully. Otherwise, all the vo 


his life may be bound in shall 
in miseries. 
Learning one "§ true assets. Lil ( 
other human being, the ordinary 
limit 
Proba! 


greater injury can be done to 


has mental and 


physical 
which he needs to know. 


than to give him a false estimate 
intrinsic capacity, or to encoura; 
to plan a career which he does n 
the ability to realize. Failure m¢ 
waste of time, effort, and money 
attempt to qualify for an occupat 
which he was not adapted. Failu 
often brings in its wake financial t: 
les, disillusionment, unemployment 
couragement, an inferiority comple 
the loss of the will to try again. 
Tens of thousands of American \ 
are today pursuing training leading 
professions already overcrowded, w 
they can never practice successfull) 
for which they have no liking, either 
cause they have been forced by { 
parents or because they are laboring 
der a false notion of their real capa 
and real assets. Other great groups 
our youth who are today carryin 
successfully in occupations of less 
college grade are dissatisfied and 
happy. They are laboring under 
false notion that they are capable 
doing great things, the opportunit: 
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| life has is some way denied them, 


se which have to do with spectacular 


rmance, prominence, power, and 


suv mes= 


Above every other qualification, the 
focational guidance expert should be an 
@xpert diagnostician of the mental and 
hvsical assets of the youth with whom 
e deals. When he has arrived at the 
th regarding any youth he should 
and tactfully, to be sure 
clear 


so 


i lly 
the vocational patient to a 
standing of what he is capable of 


g and, what is probably even more 


Sr ac —cee 


tant, of what he is not capable of 
y. In the case of any patient, at 
for whom there is hope of recovery 
ife, the doctor in his treatment not 
ly acts upon the facts revealed by his 
osis but tells the patient what they 
Since there is a useful place in the 
rid in which almost every youth who 
ies can be happy and successful, there 
no reason that he should not come to 
nderstand his real assets and their real 


ilities. 


SS 


Cer +S! ao Oo er a 


This discussion cannot undertake to 
tonsider the method by which it is to be 
fone, but can only indicate some of the 
sensible ideas or points of view regard- 
ing himself which the ordinary youth 
should somehow be led to see: 

“T am just an ordinary boy blessed 
with good health and strength. From 
my school reports, from what they call 
my intelligence test, and from my voca- 
tional adviser, I know that there are 
Some lines of work for which I am not 
fitted, but that is true of everybody 
tise. There are many occupations in 








industry, agriculture, or commercial 
work that I can do all right. I need to 
Jearn more about them so as to make a 
better choice of what I want to do. 
“The most important thing is to find 
Something I like so as to be happy in it. 
If I like my work, I will try hard to 


that the only true values in life are 


learn it so, as the fellows say, I may be 
good at it. By working hard I car 
make each job teach me something and 
by studying outside, also, I can improve 
myself so as to make myself indisp 

sable to some employer. In that way | 


can stick in the business and get pro 


} 


may not be the brightest 
long shot, but 


‘t ahead. One 


moted. | 
student in school by a 
there are two ways I can ge 
is to put the best there is in me into 1 :' 
daily work, and the other is to pl iy the 
game fair by doing the square thing by 
everyone and being faithful to my « 


ployer as long as I remain in his 


vice. In lots of jobs that kind of service 
counts for more than the superior 
ity which a more spectacular but k 

reliable fellow workman may possess 
Should I lose my job for any reason, 
that kind of record is the best help | 


can have in getting another one 

“Like everyone else I should like to 
have a permanent occupation and a good 
income. The way to get it is to start 
in on some job and keep on working 
which 


hard until you find the work at 


you are happy because you are success 
ful. Continued plugging will bring re 
wards.” 

Such a sane attitude does not consti 
tute discouragement, but the sanest kind 
of encouragement. It will result only 
from the frank but tactful dealing with 
our young people which helps them 
first, to gain a true picture of their pos- 
sibilities, and then encourages them to 
enter upon the grand adventure of real 
izing them. Such a job well done by a 
vocational adviser may even equip some 
youth to educate his own parents away 
from the foolish attempt to train their 
offspring for occupations for which he is 


not fitted or in which he is not inter 


ested a consummation de outly i 
be wished! 
Against such a policy of frankness in 


tr , 


dealing with our youth two very ong 





popular notions are constantly operat- 
One is the educational doctrine of 
encouragement, holds that our 
young people should always be stimulat- 
ed to try for the highest 
though they fail, rather than be dis- 
couraged from trying because they have 
learned the real facts about themselves. 
The second notion which is characteris- 
tic of this age of acquisitiveness is that 
the chief goal of life is the accumulation 
of things and that real success, there- 


ing. 
which 


goals, even 


fore, is to be measured in terms of the 
securities, houses, au- 
and the like—which a 
man is able to acquire from his occupa- 


amount of things 
tomobiles, radios, 
tion. 

Along with the doctrine of encourage- 
ment there goes a naive, almost pitiful 
faith on the part of the typical parent in 
education as a cure-all. Love of off- 
spring causes him to cling to this faith 
regardless of the facts. Since others, 
whom he knows, have taken an extensive 
education and have made a conspicuous 
success in life, ergo it will do as much 
for his daughter. Since they 
show marked capacity to think and to 
do, ergo education will develop similar 
abilities for his own son, even though 
his I. Q. rating and his current school 
reports show discouraging results. Par- 
ental sacrifice will keep him in school 
and in time the magic of education will 
do the rest, for it will not only develop 
his mind but equip him with a body of 
factual knowledge with which he will 
succeed even though he does not do very 
well in school. It is these notions, along 
with the desire for social prestige, which 
are crowding the campuses of our public 
colleges and universities with young peo- 
ple whom we are educating at public ex- 
pense for a social and economic leader- 
ship they can never exercise and for 
careers they can never realize. 

The second notion which resists the 
frank discussion of the real assets and 


son or 
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possibilities of our youth has its 
in the greed and swank which cha 
izes this age more than any of 

Swept from our feet 
prosperity 


decessors. 

unexampled economic 
old joys and satisfactions of life 
been almost abandoned. In thei: 
we have substituted a new kind 

in which we chase the will-of-the 
of the pleasure and thrill of ext 
things, with which we play as a s 
child would play with the toys t 

and To keep up 
our neighbors in acquiring and dis 
ing the latest comforts and luxurie 
mechanical age, we spend our li 


discards. 


uses 


the fierce struggle to acquire 
both for the power that it gives ar 


things it will buy, until the acquisit 


of money becomes the dominant 
Get 
honestly if you can, but “get m 


tion of our lives. money, 
seems to be the prevailing spirit 
day. 

Disobedience to law, the amazi: 
crease in crimes against property 
napping, bootlegging, fraudulent s 
ties, stock market manipulations, 
terated goods, false advertising, t! 
cline of personal integrity, and th 
of confidence in our dealings with « 
all these and many other a 
ing symptoms reflect, as in a k 
glass, the spirit of the world in y 
the youth of this generation are 
reared. Since the realities of th 


other 


vironment where they spend most 


their lives are usually more power! 
their influence than the teachings o! 
school, we may rest assured that 
youth have caught this spirit. 1 


could not help but do so, and ther: 


plenty of evidence that many of t! 
at least, have done so. 
For our purposes here, two featur: 


this acquisitive spirit of the times h 


special importance. One is the 


phasis everywhere on the idea that 


sucq 





position 
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ere 


the 


4Vocational counselors of 


clearly 
atruths. 
1 Generally speaking, there is no such 
ything as a trade in the old sense of that 
iqword, but only a combination of special- 





is to be measured in terms of the 
indance of things which men possess. 
e other is the waning of the old notion 
that success is to be won by hard work 
over a period of years and the rise of the 
ntrary idea that, because one should 
rich quickly if possible, the way to 
it is to gamble on the future by tak- 
+ a daring shot regardless of the con- 
Anyone who has had close 


( 
‘ 


sequences. 
contact with the youth of this genera- 
tion knows that too many of them are 

bued with this false personal and so- 

il philosophy, if such it may be called! 

Parents have the same notions also. 
Neither the youth nor they want to be 
told the plain truth about his limitations 
“In this country,” as 
one citizen expressed it, “one man is as 
good as another and a d— sight more 
so.” He has the same right as others to 
take a shot at the prizes in important 
position and salary. Every dictate of 
family pride tends to resist the implica- 
jtion that any avenue toward the main 


and possibilities. 





chance is not open to its children. Where 


the family possesses the resources to do 
it;'such an implication is too frequently 
lfollowed by the determination to equip 


;ghim, no matter at what expense, for the 


jsort of career against which the teacher 
thas advised. 


4 Getting a sensible understanding of 


the todern conditions in employment. 
the sheltered 
youth who has not yet entered upon em- 
jployment need to realize even more 
than he certain inescapable 





ized jobs within the old-time trades. 
lhrough these jobs the young worker of 


ofndustry and ability moves from one lev- 
yqel to another of higher demands and of 
,fcorresponding wage, as a child climbs a 


staircase—slowly, step by step. 


4 
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There is no such thing as a fixed 
in industry, agriculture, or the distri 
tive callings. As the result of science 
discovery, invention, and scientific man 
agement, all jobs, some more slowly and 
others rapidly, are in process of consta 
some jobs are 


change. Continuously, 


being al 
foundly modified: 
in a state of flux, undergoing a ceaseless 


yolished ; some are being pro 


and virtually all are 


process of alteration. Only less 

nounced are the shifts in occupauions as 
collections of jobs. Many old occupa 
tions are waning; some are disappear 


ing; and new occupations are arising 
substitute products to 


the production of 
take the place of I 
duced in old occupations or to produce 


} 


those formerly, 


entirely new and dierent pi 
the additional comfort or enjoyment of 
us all. All these statements apply to 


agriculture and the distributive cal 
as well as to industry. 

These things being true, it is of in 
creasingly less importance as to what 
line of employment 
when he leaves school. 


the youth enters 
In all of them 
he will, generally speaking 
the same conditions; meet the same get 

eral problems of change and adaptation 
to new requirements; and face the same 
kind of demands upon his industry and 
ability from which there is no escape 

More inexorably than in any pr 
age the price of success is hard worl 
intelligent application to the task of 
learning, and constant 
the knowledge, skill, and job intelligence 
with which to master the job in hand 
and win promotion to a better one. More 
ment, 


improvement in 


and more, in every line of employ 
opportunity awaits only those who are 
competent and are willing to pay the 
price of success. 

Under these 
youths at least, one line of employment 


conditions, for most 


provides about the same opportunities 
for advancement and a career as anoth- 





PHI 


] } 1: 


rr is the level at which he enters 


line of permanent ci 





important thing is not where he is but 


in what direction he is moving. The one 
so that he may be happy 
for happiness is one of the chief, if not 


the main, purpose in life in a democracy 


and so that he may apply his physical 
and mental assets to the development of 
i < petent ind therefore an indispens- 
ible 7 Blessed is the man 

n is und his cal let him as! 

O irse eve youth should be 
steer iwa ( itions like the 
pre ns, eve e | one ot tnen 


if he does not ha 


the native ability to 


follow it successfully. Within the lim- 
its, however, of the range of lines of 


} 


work whicl 


h he can learn to do, the vital 


thing is that he shall pick one which he 
likes because interest in an employment 
is the mainspring which drives a work- 
man to utilize his assets in its mastery. 
If he is unable to get a foothold at the 
Start in the ultimate line he wants to fol- 
first oc- 


cupation he enters, he should not be dis- 


low, and if he does not like the 


couraged but keep on trying until he 


finds a job in the kind of work he wants 
to do to shift 


line of employment and most youths do 


Few youths fail their 


so numerous times “before they settle 
rstanding of 
amid 


way, is of 


down \ rational und 
SK ribed, 


which they must make their 


the conditions just de 
vastly greater importance than a mass 
of second-hand, factual knowledge of 


wages, hours of labor, and conditions of 


| 


employment in a wide range of occupa- 


ions with which the inexperienced nov- 
ice has had no first-hand contact! 

ng a job, hold- 
lf the 
modern conditions of employment just 
desc follows that there 
are three services for which the Amer- 


The technique of gett 


ing a job, and planning a career. 


ribed be true, it 
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msequence. ‘T he 
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can wage-earner, whether youth or 


has grave need. One is help in 
ing himself to employment in a « 
complex, and changing economic 
Che second is help in planning a 


‘ 


in some line of work Che third 
training, in realizing a 
mce planned. Little can be s 
ibout the third of these needed 
except to point out that it ca 
rendered adequately in any co 

intil opportunity is provided 

extension training, through pa 


ind evening classes, of every a! 


rl } } ~] cin halr 
rKE yno needs pecinc Nneip 
! 1 
I pational nowledge in 


prove himself on his present 
repare for a better one to which 
lo urge any workman to 
areer, in any community which s 


all its money for the education 


re fortunate group that goes t 
lege, comes dangerously near be 
case of “demanding without helpi 


If it be true that the typical Ame 
worker will inevitably face displace: 


due to technological advance which 


for him to find 


lake it 


ae — 
himself to other jobs and oc 


necessary 
adjust 
tions, then he needs help most of 
acquiring the technique 


skill—of getting a 


the wai 
job, of holding a 
Only a 
career for hi: 


ind of planning a career. 
deliberately plans a 
can he hope to make himself indis 
able, so that when displacement 

} 


nlace he will be promoted to meet 


higher demands of some more rest 


ble position created by the new max 


or process instead of being dischar 


Only in this way can he control his ; 
ress from one job to another and 
avoid passing through the pool 
unemployed. 

Now the technique or way of d 
anything successfully can only be 
quired by practice, and is best acqu 
by practice under direction or 


supe 
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No amount of lecture and advice, 

wever wise and well-meant, will ever 
ive a learner the ability to take care of 
self in the matter of employment in 
world of modern employment. An 
ounce of experience in learning how to 
about applying for employment, sell- 
one’s self to an employer, getting 
with a foreman and fellow work- 
in, mastering a wage-earning job and 
lanning for one’s own future, is far 
re educative than a ton of more or 
ess loose and aimless talk, or of a mass 
f undigested facts about occupations. 


| proposed plan of vocational counsel- 
ing. I am proposing below a tentative 
nlan, which describes in some detail the 
essential aims and procedures of voca- 

nal counseling. This plan is based 

n the facts and principles hereinbefore 
discussed and is justified by such consid- 
erations as the following: 

Almost all youths are required nu- 
merous times during their lives to make 
decisions regarding occupations, change 
of occupation, changes of employers, and 
the like, for which they must take the 
responsibility. They need to get ex- 
perience in the self-reliance necessary 
to the proper discharge of that responsi- 
bility. They can only develop that self- 
reliance by practicing it. 

All their childhood and through their 
school career they have been trained to 
rely on others for virtually everything; 
consequently, too many of them ap- 
proach the question of a vocation with 
the fully developed tendency of relying 
on others to tell them what job to take 
and to get them employment in it. 


It is proposed, therefore, that the vo- 
cational counseling plan contemplated 
shall only help the youth to help himself 
in the matter of choosing the occupation 
he should follow, and in the matter of 
finding employment in some job within 
that occupation. Such a program con- 


stitutes a suffic 
ing Service. 


Such a plan 
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lent task for any ‘ 


mirmt mrovi wr thy 
mu | vide | 1 


ticipation of the youth in experiet 


which he learns to think straight, wit! 


pertinent facts ; 


occupations 


goes through 


finding out for himself an occupa 


which he likes 
and of learnin 


about getting e 


pation. 
In a very re 


seling. as the term is used here, in 
all the organized experiences of the S 


vice by which 
care of himself 
viewpoint it w 


periences as t 


and for which he is f 


} 
} 


ibout himself a 
He IS counseled white 


the grand adventurt 


g for himself h 


mployn ent in that 


al sense vocational « 


the youth learns to tal 


vocationally FY 


ould include all Sut 


i 
he se DY Wok h ne leat 





the real facts about himself and his 
terests, abilities, and possibilities; thos 
by which he learns the real fa it 
occupations and their demands, « 
HAT might education 


beco 


me if boys and girls 


were taught the practice and 


theory of 


right living, and if 


such a program of study should 
gradually supplant most of the 
present subjects of instruction? 


EDU 


CATION 


AS GUIDANCE 
By JOHN M. BREWER 


proposes a vitally interesting 


answer to 


this question in an 


examination of the possibilities 
of a curriculum in terms of life 


activities 
secondary 


in elementary and 
school and college. 
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ties, and opportunities; those by which and has lost his job for any re 
he learns to measure himself against oc- while he is employed and wants 
cupations; those by which he learns to ready for eventualities: and when 
seek employment for himself; those by sucessful pursuit of a present e: 
which he learns to plan a career for him- ment he desires to plan a successfu 
self in an occupation; those by which he_ eer in the line of work which h: 
learns to use education for that career and which likes him. 

effectively; and those by which he learns 
to become a reliable as well as a compe- 
tent workman in his line. 

Whether operated as a public or pri- 
vate (philanthropic) service in any com- 
munity or whether, if public, it should 
be conducted by the public school sys- 
tem or some other public agency, are 
probably questions which would be set- 
tled in different ways by different com- 
munities. Any reading of the plan will 
show that it is designed primarily to 
serve the working youth. This service 
could be rendered at the time he is con- 
templating the withdrawal from school ™ake their way successfully throug! 
to enter employment; after he has with- problems and exigencies of an age d 
drawn from school and before getting a inated by technological advance 
job; after he has entered employment and scientific management. 


Vocational counseling should be a 
dividual and not a mass service 
purpose should be that of all real , 
cation—to help the individual io 


only by giving him experience, 
direction, in helping himself—a: 
many times as he wants and needs s 
help. No other kind of vocat 
counseling can aid him sufficiently 


vate money for its support. No ot 
kind will equip American citizer 


himself. Such a service can be rende: 


justify the expenditure of public or | 
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Guidance from the Employer’s Viewpoint 





Wurm H. Saumway 


The Wm. H. Shumway Company, Boston 


In this paper, I hope to express un- 
reservedly my personal opinion of the 
employment situation from the em- 
oloye rs viewpoint. My _ convictions 
come from thousands of employers in all 
fields of industry and commerce, from 
the large international corporations to 
the small individual business men, 
located in all sections of the country. 

\s vocational counselors we surely 
need to know all that we can about the 
employer’s viewpoint. It is important 
not only to help young people to 
analyze themselves and supply them 
with occupational information in order 
that they may determine in what par- 
ticular vocation they can serve best and 
be happiest, but it is equally important 
to give them some information about 
the employers to whom they must sell 
themselves in order to secure a position 
in their chosen vocation. 

Every employer from time to time is 
hiring two types of employees—ex- 
perienced and inexperienced. 

In hiring experienced men, he is in 
the market today only for the man who 
has a proven record of accomplishment 
in his field, who is particularly efficient, 
who is a specialist in his work. The 
feeling on the part of most employers 
regarding the unemployed white-col- 
lared men is that nearly 90 per cent of 
them are mediocre men, and a larger 
percentage are mediocre because they 
were vocationally maladjusted. 

Ex-President Calvin Coolidge recently 
wrote: “While there are some people 
out of work who are well-trained, there 
are many others who were replaced be- 
cause they were not sufficiently trained 
to hold their places. When the time 
comes to reduce the force, those go first 
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who cannot compete with their more 
skilled fellow workers. As our in- 
dustrial life becomes more complex and 
requires more and more technical knowl- 
edge and specialization, it will be in- 
creasingly difficult for the inefficient to 
find and hold employment. 

In other words, as one employer has 
expressed it, “Today men must make 
good or make room for someone else 
who can.” 


The biggest unemployment problem of 
today is that of the white-collared man 
This is not entirely the result of the 
business depression. As a matter of fact, 
for several years prior to the depression 
our graphic chart would show an up 
ward swing of the unemployment for 
the white-collared men and this is really 
due to the keen competition of present- 
day business. This suggests that there 
is no place in business today for the 
average man. Every business, in order 
to compete, must have particularly ef 
ficient and highly-trained men on every 
major job. This has resulted in a 
gradual weeding out of the average man 

the good, faithful, and loyal, but, un- 
fortunately, not particularly efficient, 
fellow. In the old days this type of 
man could hold a job bad 
enough to fire and not good enough to 
promote. The competition was not so 
keen, so he was permitted to hold a job. 
Today this cannot be done. Another 
reason for the increased unemployment 
of white-collared men is the psychology 
of most employers, even on sales posi- 
tions, that they must have a man trained 
in their particular line. As a result, a 
great many salesmen of proven sales 
ability in lines which are dormant and 


he wasn’t 
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on the downward trend—such as wools, 


textiles unable to 


Another 


leather, have been 
secure positions in other lines. 
reason is the lowered age limit. It is 
very difficult to place a man of over 
forty today, regardless of his previous 
experience 

[ have questioned many employers 
as to their reason for drawing age limits 
their answers might be 


and briefly 


summed up as follows: 


1. ‘“‘There is much truth in the old 
is hard to teach an old dog 
We have certain policies 
which are 


adage, ‘It 
new tricks.’ 


and ideas in our business 
different from those of other businesses, 
and found that men at 


forty have established certain lines of 


we have most 
thought and reasoning so that it is dif- 
ficult to train them in our ways.” 


> 


“Younger men are more plastic. 
are over- 
Older 
men are more or less set in their ways, 
and 
hence are fully 
with the other members of the organiza- 
tion.” 
3. “We want executives as young as 
possible so when we are older we will 
still have young men to carry on our 
work.”’ 

4. “Because 


Peculiarities and raw edges 


come in association with others. 
readily themselves, 


can’t adjust 


unable to cooperate 


of retirement or pen- 
sions at certain ages.” 

5. “Because of the number of em- 
ployers who themselves are not over 
forty and who are 
younger, or at older, 
than they are.” 


assistants 
not much 


desire 
least 


6. “If in need of a new position at 
that age, usually there is either some- 
thing the matter with him, or his suc- 
cess in his previous positions has created 
in him an exaggerated opinion of his 
value, starting in on a new one. Of 
course, there are always the exceptions 
which prove the rule.” 
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Che difficulty with most men 
forty is that they are trying 
themselves on the 
have accomplished in the past by 
methods which 


basis of what 
were good at that 
but are now obsolete and will n 
duce results in competition with | 
methods and equipment. 

There is no more tragic figure 
whole world than the man whose « 
tion came to an end when he left sc! 
had a new idea si! 
who bases his claim to re 


who has not 
was 30; 
on accomplishments far back in 
past; and who has not kept up-t 

even in his own field. The only 

who the business lit 
today, is the man whose educatio! 

forging ahead with undiminished 

and unslackened speed. 


is wanted in 


Men today must be specialists 


though perhaps not to the extent e 


pressed by one employer who said, ‘1 
man today who knows two thing 
damned.” Many men do not see 
realize that, just as surely as we 
changed in our methods of transp 
tion from the horse-car and the bu 
to the automobile and the airp! 
methods in have also ul 
gone a tremendous change. Mr. W. ( 


business 


Ackerly, Personnel Officer of the Nei 


York Stock Exchange, recently wr 
“With all the present unemployment 
us not overlook the fact that much of 
is due, not to poor business conditi 
or depression, but to changes in bus 
ness requirements and _ conditi: 
Thousands will never go back to th 
old jobs: there will be no such jobs 
existence; 
away in the changing order of things 


For the past six years, and note that 
I go back three years prior to the de- 
pression, there has been developing an 


entirely new kind of unemployment 
it might be called “competitive unen 
ployment.” The employer, because 
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een competition, has been forced 
lace the good, faithful, and loyal, 
with who are 
efficient and trained in 
The tragedy of it is 
think that 
ey are out of employment simply be- 


mediocre, men men 
wrticularly 
dern methods. 
these discharged men 
ise of the depression and that as soon 
1s business improves they will be able 
back to the same kind of jobs 
They will not 
e able to do so, and it is going to take 


cn they held before. 


em a long time to readjust themselves 
) the types of jobs they will be able to 


‘ 


[The selection of executives. thus 
stands out as one of the vital problems 
he administration of 


rises. Executive duties represent ap- 


modern enter- 
ed thinking; they consist of taking 
ist knowledge and 
it, modifying it in the light of 


iced knowledge, and bringing it to 


experience, ana- 


upon existing circumstances. Many 
executives have lost their positions 
x the past few years because their 
of an executive and his functions 
e too much in line with the follow- 


ng description clipped from Judge: 


To be able to hire someone to do the 
t thing at the the 
ght way, better than it has been done 


right time, in 


efore. To eliminate errors and master 
results at all 

To 
do all these things for which you will 
get the credit, and on whom you may 


rcumstances. To get 
mes and surmount all difficulties. 





lay the blame if anything goes wrong.” 


Employers are finding it almost as 
difficult today to secure the right men 
for important positions as they did prior 
to the depression. They predict that 
within a short time after the improve- 
ment of business, there will be an ex- 
treme shortage of particularly efficient 
men, although, paradoxically, we shall 
still have millions unemployed. 
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In order to be fair to both sides, may 
I state frankly that the employe 


i 
self is not without fault. Many er 
ployers hire a man simply because they 
like him, because the man enjoys the 
same things that they do, and has the 
same interests, and thinks the sa 
way. In doing this an employer 


plies his own weaknesses, rather that 
supplementing them by hi 


who is strong in the things ir 


is weak. Many employers make no 


study of the position they have to fill 
and hence really do not know the type 
of man they should hire. 


I can remember one employer, a 
manager of a large hotel, who had 


five accountants in a year and could 


not seem to keep a man on the job 


He 


e finally consulted a 
‘lor, the 


position was studied 
man selected and sent to him for « 
sideration. The employer le leph ynned the 


] } 


counselor, much disturbed about 
type of man sent. He said the mar 
no ambition, no enthusias no 
The counselor asked him what 


was ahead toward which the man « 


look The employer repli 

none, we just want him f il 
uuntant Phis replied the ¢ 

lor, “is your trouble. You have a de 

end, blind-alley job, and you have be 


hiring men who were ambit 


ginger, and anxious to get ahead, an 


in a few months they discovered that 
the position led to 
Consequently they left you. The man 


} 


sent you is the plodder type, who knows 


nothing definite 


his accounting thoroughly, gets a kict! 
ld be 


out of facts and figures, and wou 


satisfied to remain in that particular 
position. Hire him and insure him 
against fire, theft, and liability Phe 


man was hired and after three years 1s 

still filling the position satisfactorily 
The idiosyncrasies of many employers 

There is one sales 


are quite amusing. 
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manager of a large, national organiza- 
tion, who will not hire a salesman, re- 
gardless of his proven record of ability, 
unless he has a pointed nose. Another 
employer will not hire a man unless he 
has blue eyes. We have received 
specifications that men must be of cer- 
tain definite height, that they must have 
an old New England name. We have 
received specifications for an engineer 
with no explanation as to whether he 
was to be a civil, mechanical, or elec- 
trical engineer. 

However, specifications like the above 
are but the exceptions. The employer 
today, as I have said before, is putting 
more and more time, study, and em- 
phasis on finding the right man for the 
position he has to fill. 


The second type of man that em- 
ployers hire is the inexperienced—a 
young man to start at the bottom 


and learn a particular business, or some 
particular branch of a business. It is 
in this type that most counselors are 
interested. Their lack of knowledge in 
choosing and securing a position in the 
vocation which will probably offer them 
the best opportunity for real success, is 
not only appalling but is the tragedy of 
the age. 

As I talk with the young people 
graduating from our high schools and 
colleges, I am always reminded of an 
incident which happened while I was 
traveling one summer along a country 
road in Maine. With a great honking 
of horns, we were passed by an old Ford 
car in which a half-dozen young men 
were apparently enjoying their vacation. 
Painted all over the car were mottoes 
and jazz sayings. On the rear of the 
car was this statement: “We can’t 
get anywhere because we don’t know 
where we are going.” That seems to be 


precisely the situation in which most of 
the young people find themselves to- 
day. 
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A college senior recently wrote 
article entitled, “Where Do I Go Frop 
Here?” In seeking the answer 
important problem, he said he 
first to the alumni secretary an 
ceived the enlightening informatio: 
some of the boys would go into th 
of work in which their father o1 
other relative offered them a posit 
but that the majority just didn’t 
what they were going to do, and neithe; 
did the secretary. He then approa 
the president of the college and 
him, “How am I going to find out 
to do?” The president hesitated 
some time and then replied, “Why 
you go and talk it over with the dea 
To the same question, the dea: 
swered, “The majorty of the men 
the same boat with you. You « 
know what you want to do and I « 
decide for you.” Then the idea ocx 
to him to go out into the business w 
and interview some of the college 
uates whom he had known. This he « 
only to find that the majority of t 
were most unhappy. In all his sear: 
found no one to help him answe: 
question, “How am I going to find 
what to do?” 

The following statistics from 
ployers should make us ponder: 

A large percentage of those graduat 
ing from engineering schools soon fi! 
themselves in some other field of w 

Over 80% of all employed male: 





have changed their type of work 
least five times, and most of thi 
would like to change again. 

Only five men out of one thousand ar 
self-supporting at the age of sixty. 

At least 65% of our population ar 
unhappy in the work they are now 
doing. 

The employer is realizing more and 
more that in the final analysis the suc- 
cess of his business depends upon righ! 
man-power, and he is endeavoring to 
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fnd ways and means of determining 
e vocational fitness of men for the 
articular position he has to fill. This 
is making it more and more imperative 
the young man seeking a position 
determine in what vocation he can 
serve best. Many young men have said 
to me, “Grandfather and father had to 
face similar problems, but ‘found them- 
selves’ and were fairly successful. Why 
is the problem any greater for me than 
it was for them?” The problem is 
much greater for the youth of today 
than it our forefathers for 
many reasons. In the old days, we 
ild start as office boys and work our 
way to the top, but this possibility is 
w entirely gone. In previous times 
we could start at the bench in the 
factory, and work up to superintendent 
manager; now it is very seldom that 





was for 


the man at the bench ever gets beyond 

very minor supervisory position, for 

odern production requires men very 
highly trained in the technical and en- 
gineering fields. The same thing is true 
m the sales end of the business; there 
is no place today for the salesman as 
we used to know him. Today we must 
have merchandisers. I remember re- 
cently seeing a cartoon picturing an in- 
dustrial museum and one of the antiques 
exhibited was a model of the old-type 
traveling salesman flashily dressed, with 
a derby hat at an angle, and a big cigar 
in the corner of his mouth, and a few 
in his hand to pass out to the prospects. 
That is a thing of the past, today we 
want merchandisers, men who can sell 
on a service-profit basis to the pur- 
chaser. 


In hiring the inexperienced man, the 
employer of today is not interested in 
any young man looking for “a” job, he 
is only interested in the young man 
looking for “the” job, and there is a 
vast difference between “a” job and 
“the” job. 








As one employer expressed it, 
of the young men calling on me for a 
position ask me what kind of an oj 
For that type 
there is only one opening I can offe: 
them and I ask them to close it on the 
way out.” 


ing I can offer them. 


The following is another employe: 
viewpoint as to the type of young man 
he wishes to employ: “We want young 
men who are not entering this busines 
by accident, whim, or merely because 
of the alleged high salaries paid. We 
want young men who are even more in 
terested in this particular business than 
saxophone 


We 


who have sufficiently 


in golf, girls, playing ot 


what-have-you. want young me! 
prepared the 
selves for this particular kind of w 

so that they can create a new ice 

in a while without a brain massag 


their superior. We want young 


terested in ideas, and in people Ch :" 
may read only sophisticated novels but 
they must be able to mix with ail |} 

of people with comfortable feelings on 
both sides. We want young men who 


will be so absorbed in their work at 
five o'clock that the next day’s work 
often looks even more interesting than 
the evening’s date.”’ 

An employer hires a man for only one 
reason, mainly, for what he thinks that 
man can do for him, and money comes 
as a reward for services rendered. It 
is not a cause but an effect—he profits 
most who serves best. 

This question of starting salary al 
ways reminds me of the story of the 
college boy applying for a position. The 
employer asked him how much he e 
pected in the way of compensation. The 
young man replied, “Oh, pay me what 
I am worth to you.” And the em- 
ployer answered, “I'll do better 
that, I will pay you a small salary 
Which also reminds me of another story 
of a college boy who asked the pros- 


than 
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pective employer how soon he could factory and learn the rest of the alp} tryin 
expect a raise. The employer replied, _ bet.’ ninds, | 
“You will get a raise in salary when- It is not good business for the y tc. We 
ever your work warrants it,” to which man to ask an employer what the ich-ne 
the young man replied, “Ah, I thought ployer can do for him. All he und job 
there was a catch in it somewhere.” right to ask, providing he has cl this, we 
Speaking of college men, I am often’ the right vocation and firm, is one n job- 
asked what the employer's preference is inside the door, a chance to prov nclude 


in hiring men who have had a college he can make money for the em; 
education. In our own work less than an opportunity to demonstrate his S— 
40 per cent of the specifications demand to him. The young man looking 
men with a liberal college education; of position is really hunting for an 
these, some insist on men who have ployer to whom he can render a val 
graduated from their own Alma Maters, _ service. 

others say that they want men who Based on my experience and ki 
have worked their way through college. edge gained by cooperating 





On the other side, there are those who hundreds of employers, I would su: 
definitely specify that they will mot hire the viewpoint of the employer 
college graduates. desirable qualifications in a prospe 


} fy 
. . . ‘mpliovee ; ows: 
[ remember attending a meeting of ©™Ptoyee as follows: 





college placement officers and employers First. ability and desire to an 
where a placement secretary criticized himself, and the requirements of 
the employers for allowing outside cor- ferent vocations resulting in the de 
porations to come into New England choice of an occupation as the on 
and employ the outstanding men of the cation where he believes he can 
colleges. In reply, one of the employers best and be happiest ( 
said, “We, as employers, are fully cogni- Second, an \dequate educational 

int of the fact that the corporation paration. , | 
outside New England are getting the hird. pers ynalitv. character 1 
cream of the college graduates, but we nq social understanding. 


ive found that after two or three . - 
h found = = =o Fourth, a desire to devote suff 
years, they desire to return to New 


spare time to keeping abreast with 
England, and as it takes two or three 


2 velopments in his particular and all 
years to knock college out of a man, we ¢,),4. 

. . : fields. 

are very thankful to those outside 


corporations for doing the work for us. For young men who can meet t 


requirements, there are many oppor 
tunities, but for those who continue t 
look for just “a” job, there is less a1 
less opportunity of securing any kir 
of worth-while position. 

ii Those not in direct contact with er 
that the employer owes them a living. ployers today little realize how great 
A story is told of one college boy apply- the need for vocational guidance 
ing for a job who was asked what his these millions of young men coming « 
qualifications were. In answer he said, of our schools and universities. W: 
“T have an A.B. degree.” “All right,’ have made wonderful progress. We ha 
replied the employer, “go out in the developed many tests to assist us — 





Another employer said that a college 
education never hurt anybody who was 
willing to learn something afterwards. 
It does seem unfortunate that a good 
many college graduates take the attitude 
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alph trying to evaluate their types of May we be more and mort 
ninds, personality, mechanical ability, in helping people find that 





etc. We are accumulating gradually the which will offer a happy outlet for th 


¢ ich-needed occupational information energies, an absorbing interest for 


nclude the Employer’s Viewpoint. it. 


und job-analysis. But in addition to minds, and satisfaction to their 
is, we need also to supply information The happiest life is doing the thing 
job-finding technique, which must most wants to do and getting paid 





NICOLLET HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Official Headquarters for the Annual Convention 
of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
FEBRUARY 23-25, 1933 


One of the finest hotels in the Twin Cities. Reservations for ri 


should be made at once directly to the hotel management 


Washington at Nicollet Ave. FEBRUARY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Please make room reservations for me as checked below I expect to 


, and remain days 
(give date) 
Check type of room preferred 
With bath 
[) Single, $2.50 up Name 


[] Double, $4 00 up 
Without bath Address 


[) Single, $2.00 up 
[) Double, $3.00 up 
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Method of Developing a Clientele of Employers 


ELIzABETH WIGHT 


Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


For over two years the principal con- 
cern of the placement counselor has 
been the difficulty, generally the impos- 
sibility, of securing positions for avail- 
able applicants. The other 
placement work, securing suitable appli- 


side of 


cants for available positions, has offered 
comparatively few difficulties. Those of 
us who have struggled, and are still 
struggling through the third year of in- 
dustrial depression, would gladly wel- 
come the problem of “too many jobs 
for the number of applicants.” How- 
ever, as there seems to be no immediate 
prospect of changing our problem to one 
which appears less difficult, a continuing 
situation involving increasing applicants 
and decreasing positions must be faced. 

Before discussing techniques involved 
in developing a clientele of employers, 
it is necessary to answer the more fun- 
damental question as to whether or not 
placement working with 
young people under twenty-one years of 
age should be soliciting employers for 
positions when so many older workers 
are unemployed. Should an effort be 
made to place these younger workers 
when older, more experienced men and 
women with heavy financial responsi- 
bilities are unable to secure work? As- 
suredly, even in states where an inade- 
quate child labor law permits children 
under sixteen years of age to work, the 
efforts of the placement counselor should 
be directed toward keeping such appli- 
cants in school rather than toward se- 
curing positions for them. This is true 
at all times. During a period of de- 
pression it is even more important that 
older workers, not school children, 
should secure what few positions are 


counselors 
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available. Hence, the placement coup. 
selor not only should refrain from 
citing positions for applicants unde: 
teen years of age, but should tak: 
more positive stand of requesting « 
ployers not to employ them. With t! 
group of applicants from sixteen 
twenty-one, however, the positior 
the placement counselor cannot be 
clearly defined. This group 
graduates from high schools and tra 
schools who have completed a defir 


includ 


course of training qualifying them 
some particular type of work. In n 
cities there is no further free trai: 
provided for these young people. Phila 
delphia, for example, offers no free da 
education for high school graduat 
with the exception of an already ove: 
crowded normal school. With no plac 
for them, either in school or in industr 
these young graduates become bitter 
discouraged and disillusioned. Fa 
with this problem, the placement cou: 
selors feel the necessity of securing p 
sitions for these applicants, although 
realizing that there are many others 
older and better trained, who are lik 
wise disheartened. In this group 
boys and girls under twenty-one, ther 
are also many who have been out 
school for at least five years. Return 
to school is impossible, as the sch 
offers no special training for them. Ii 
unable to find positions they, too, are 
without employment of any kind. Fin- 
ally, in our industrial system, organized 
for profit rather than social welfare 
where employers are free to discharge 
older workers, and where there is n 
system of old-age pensions or unem- 
ployment insurance, too often the fi- 
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burden of the household is 


nancial 
nassed on to the boy or girl still under 
While feeling the injustice 
nd inefficiency of such a system, the 


lacement counselor must help these 
ung people to meet their problem in 


twenty-one. 





e only way in which it can be met 

y employment. 

‘Eight junior employment offices, ques- 

ned in regard to their policy in 
soliciting positions for applicants, state 
that they are soliciting positions at the 
present time. Three are soliciting as 
extensively as in normal times, three are 
soliciting more extensively, and two less 
so. One office only raises the question 
as to the policy of doing so in a period 
of unemployment, and states that in its 
visits to an employer the placement ob- 
jective is secondary. It would seem that 
if a policy of soliciting positions during 
a period of depression is accepted, the 
work should be carried on more exten- 
sively than ordinarily if it is to be effec- 
tive. Former contacts must be renewed 
more frequently because of the many 
changes in personnel which occur dur- 
ing such a period. New contacts must 
be developed so that no possible field 
of employment be overlooked. As it be- 
comes more difficult to obtain positions, 
more time, thought, and effort must be 
devoted to the work. 

In order to have some basis for dis- 
cussing the problem of methods used in 
developing a clientele of employers, a 
questionnaire was sent to eight junior 
employment offices in different parts of 
the country. Replies, stating the policy 
of these offices on various points of 
procedure, have been received from 
eight offices. The first question of tech- 
nique deals with the method of select- 
ing the industries to be visited. Con- 
siderable similarity as to method is 
found in the group of junior employ- 
ment offices. All, for example, select 
for solicitation firms known to be busy. 








The selection may be made by means 
of an industrial calendar listing indus- 
tries under the month in which they are 
busy, or on the basis of recent employ- 
er’s requests, or through a placement 
file giving the name of the firm and date 
of previous placements. A_ second 
method of selection consists in choosing 
firms recently established in the « 

munity. Names of such firms may be 
secured from trade journals, bulletins 
of the chamber of commerce, or business 
men’s associations. A third method is 
on the basis of a follow-up for recent 
fourth, a 
firms to whom employment certificates 
A fifth method con 
sists in soliciting firms which have not 


placements; a selection of 


are being issued 


called the bureau for some time; and a 
sixth, in visiting firms having the larg 
est number of employees as listed in an 
industrial directory. Of the eight 

ior employment offices questioned, two 
state but one method of selection, i. 

“firms busy.” 
several methods, generally three or four 
During the present period it would seem 
advisable to employ as many methods 


The remaining six use 


as possible in selecting firms for solici 
tation in order that a 
and a varied group, of industries may 
be reached. 

Only three of the offices reporting co 
operate systematically with other local 
non-fee-charging agencies in the solici 
tation of jobs. 
meetings with six other agencies to dis 
cuss problems, standards, and trends of 
employment.. Another office has worl 
ers from its staff located at the office 
of a new state employment bureau, in 
order that the 
velop plans jointly for registering ap- 


number, 


larger 


One office has monthly 


two agencies may de 


plicants and soliciting positions. This 
same office coOperated with several 
other free employment agencies last 


spring in a city-wide canvass of em- 
ployers. A third junior employment 











office states that it cooperates with the 
state employment office, but does not 
mention the nature of this cooperation. 
In general, there seems to be insufficient 
cooperation between the different local 
employment agencies. In most cases, a 
person from one agency can solicit for 
different types of workers, thus prevent- 
ing a duplication of visiting and saving 
the time of both agencies and employ- 
ers. 

Another question of technique has to 
deal with the type of solicitation which 
is most effective. The three principal 
methods of reaching employers include 
personal visits, telephone calls, and let- 
ters. Of eight junior employment offices 
rating these three methods in the order 
of their effectiveness, seven find personal 
visits to be the most effective. One 
office rates letters as the most effective. 
Five of the eight offices find that tele- 


phone calls are less effective than per- 


1 


visits, but more effective than let- 


sonal 

ters [wo offices rate letters as sec nd 

in importance. Two offices do not uss 

letters at all, and three rate them 

the least effective method of solicita- 
Other methods of solicitation 

which are used by these offices include 


contacts made through students and 


teachers, printed publicity, the radio 
and newspapers, business men’s associa- 
tions, and various types of clubs. 
Unfortunately, none of the offices 
have statistical proof by which to judge 
the relative effectiveness of the methods 
With all except 
one, however, rating the personal visit 
as the most effective, it would seem that 


of solicitation used. 


this opinion might be accepted as valid. 
At the present time, certainly, letters 
are thrown into the waste-paper basket 
and immediately forgotten; telephone 


calls are answered by the efficient secre- 
tary who assures one that there are no 
vacancies and in her opinion never will 
be any. 


In a personal visit, however, it 
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is generally possible to interview 
employment manager, provided o1 
sufficiently patient and persistent. 
though he may be appalled at the 
gestion of the possibility of a posit 
he is quite willing to listen to an ¢ 
planation of the service and to ag 
that, while there are no vacancies 
present, one is not entirely devoid 
rhis future, 
ever, appears so remote that it is cer 


hope for the future. 


tainly advisable to leave some tang 
All offices agre 
upon the advisability of leaving s 


evidence of the visit. 


type of advertising material with 

employer. In two cases this cons 
only of a visiting card giving the naz 
address, and telephone number of 

service. Other offices use a three 
five card explaining briefly the nat 
f the service and the qualifications 


the applicants. In one office this 


formation is put on a blotter. Anot 
type of advertising used is a s 
leaflet. Generally, this again contair 
lescription of the service. It may 
i the service and the qualificati 
one particular type of applicant, 
as the high school graduate, the 
seeking domestic employment, the p 
time worker. As the employer invaria 
agrees to keep the name and address 
the service on file for future referer 
it would seem that the three-by-five « 
would be the most convenient form 
which to have the information. 1 
card will fit in an ordinary file and w 
we trust, serve to refresh the employer 
memory. 

Should the visit consist of more tha: 
an interview with the employer cor 
cerning the use of the junior employ 
ment service? Ideally, yes. Successful 
placement requires that the placement 
counselor have detailed informatior 
concerning a firm calling for work 
ers. Whenever possible, then, a visi! 


should consist of a detailed investiga- 
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including job analysis, study of 
working conditions, hours, wages, oppor- 
nities for advancement, and similar 
rmation. At the present time, how- 
er, when a large number of firms must 
e reached, and where there is no pros- 
t of immediate vacancies, such a pro- 
Employ- 
ers are often loath to exhibit a plant 
which is working only part-time with a 
reduced force. 
give detailed information when they 
doubt their need of 
If the detailed investigation is not made 


lure may not be practical. 


They are less willing to 
services offered. 


n the first visit, it can often be made 
ore easily when the firm calls for 
workers. Of the eight junior employ- 
ment offices questioned, five are mak- 
ing the detailed investigation whenever 
ossible; three are not doing so at the 
present time. Other types of visits men- 
tioned are those for the purpose of 
follow-up and for occupational studies. 
The information 
types of visits should be assembled and 


from these various 
filed for the use of the placement coun- 


selor. 





In conclusion, may we suggest that 
more work be done by local junior « 
ployment services in developing met 
ods of building up a clientele of employ 
ers, and in creating objective tests of 


That our techi 
Otherw f 


their effectiveness 
is imperfect, we recognize 
why do employers so easily forget 
But we are vague as to our weak p 


We lack rie 
ures by which to judge 


and their correction 
our effect 
ness or ineffectiveness In the eight 
junior employment offices studied ther 
is a wide variation between the pr 

tion of placement counselors and the 
employers 


number of requests { 


workers. One office reports four place 
ment counselors and 6,572 requisitior 


from employers—or approximately | 
requisitions per counselor; another r 
2,215 requisi 


ports eight counselors and 
tions, or approximately 279 requisitions 
per counselor. Is this wide variation 
due to differences in technique, o1 
factors outside the control of the place 


ment counselor? 





THE LAw AS A VOCATION. 
$2.50. 


seller. 
Maverick. 


$2.50. 


leges and universities. 


college for women. 





THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


An investigation of what is being done in the more progressive « 


COUNSELING THE COLLEGE STUDENT. 
Counseling problems and procedures, particularly in a liberal art 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHSETTS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OFFERINGS 


A study for those attempting to choose a career and their advisers 
A Guimpe To THE Stupy or Occupations. By Frederick J. Allen 


Extended occupational outlines for class use and a selected crit 


} 
By Frederick J. Allen. $1.00 | 
— 
cal bibliography of the common occupations. A continued best 


By Lewis Adams 


By Helen D. Bragdon. $2.50 




















An Index of Occupations 


REFERENCES TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY CONTAINING JoB ANALYSES OF THE SP: 
OccuPATIONS LISTED 


Epwarp M. GILpaTrRIcK 


Vocational Secretary, The Prospect Union Educational Exchange, Cambridge, Ma 


To provide a more extensive service 
to clients with vocational problems, we 
began in the spring of 1932 to analyze 
the material published recently in the 
field of occupational information. 

Early in the course of this study we 
found that, although bibliographies of 
occupational studies did exist, there was 
no inclusive index which showed what 
studies had been made of the individual 
jobs. Accordingly, we began the task 
of formulating such an index. 

Since the requests coming to this of- 
fice have been largely for information 
concerning the qualification and train- 


The numerals following each title re- 
fer to the Bibliography beginning on 
page 


Accounting 4, 11, 13, 17, 21, 27, 28, 30, 38, 50. 
Actuary (see Statistician) 
Advertising 4, 11, 13, 17, 19, 21, 27, 33, 35, 51, 
Agency work 14, 50 
Radio 50 
Retail (Dept. Store) 14, 50 
Aeronautics (Aviation) 13, 19, 21, 27, 35. 
Aeronautical engineer (see Engineering) 
Airport engineer (see Engineering) 
Aviator (Pilot) 5, 32. 
Co-pilot 44 
General pilot 44 
Industrial pilot 42 
Limited commercial pilot 42. 
Private pilot 42. 
Regular transport pilot 42, 44. 
Construction workers 
Draftsman (see Drafting) 
Electrician 42. 
Final assembly man 42. 
Machinist 42. 
Metal worker 42. 
Painter 42. 
Sheet metal worker 42. 
Welder 42. 
Woodworker 42. 
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ing necessary for various occupati 
only studies containing this informa 


have been included. 

Although based principally on pa: 
let material, several recent outsta: 
books in the field are also included 
of the source material has been 


lished since 1920, but much publish 
since that date, and now out of pr 


has been disregarded. 


Our thanks are due to Miss Dorot 


E. Buck of the Bureau of Vocati 
Guidance of Harvard University 


her assistance in gathering the mate: 


contained in this study. 


Engine mechanic 42 

Fuel and lubrication engineer (see Encir 
ing) 

Illumination specialist 42 

Mechanic 32, 42, 44 

Mechanic’s helper 44. 

Meteorologist 42 

Traffic representative 42, 44. 

Agriculture 21, 26. 

Agronomist 30. 

Animal husbandry (Livestock Industry 
21, 26. 

Apiarist 15 

Cotton picker 15. 

Dairyman 15. 

Milkman 15. 

Farmer 15, 17. 

Farm laborer 15. 
Teamster 15. 

Florist 15, 28, 51. 

Forestry 13, 15, 19, 21, 31, 35 
Lumberman 15. 
Woodchopper 15. 

Fruit grower 15. 

Horticulture 21. 

Gardener 15. 
Nurseryman 15. 

Poultry raiser 15, 51. 

Research 56. 

Seed analyst 31. 


, 56. 
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\Iterations, ready to wear (see Clothing mfg 
nd repair) 
Anthropology 56. 
Archaeology 31, 35. 
Architecture 1, 4, 13, 17, 21, 31, 32, 51, 54, 58 
see also Drafting, Engineering) 
Army (West Point) 13 
Art 11, 58, 59. (see also Clay working, Com- 
ercial art, Drawing). 
ificial flower making 19 
ronomy 31, 56. 
hletics (see Physical training) 
tomobile mfg. and repair 15, 20, 25, 30, 51 
Auto electrician 30, 44. 
Auto machinist 44 
Auto painter 3C 
Body and fender repairman 44 
Blacksmith 30. 
Glass installer 30 
Sheet metal worker 30 
Trimmer 30 
Wood worker 30 
Brake specialist 44 
General repairman (mechanic) 7, 13, 30, 
7, 39, 42, 44 
Grease rack attendant 44 
Wheel alignment specialist 44 


Ar 
As 
At 

Au 


Bacteriology 35 
Baking 24, 30, 50, 51 
Banking 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 17, 21, 35, 39 
Investment banking 3, 4, 21, 22, 36 
Barbering 50 
Bill poster 50 
Biology 21, 31 
Bookbinding 20, 24, 30, 37, 42 
Female bindery worker 
Folder 9 
Gatherer 9 
Male bindery worker 
Finisher 9 
Forwarder 9 
Paper ruler 9. 
Botany 35. 
Botanical research 56 
Building and construction 13. (see also En- 
gineering ) 
Bricklayer 30, 42, 51 
Building contractor 13, 17. 
Carpenter 8, 13, 30, 42, 51. 
Electrician 13, 30, 42. (see also Electrical 
industry ) 
Glazier 42. 
Granite worker 42. 
Marble worker 42. 
Mason 13, 51. 
Metal lather 42. 
Ornamental iron worker 42. 
Painter and decorator 30, 42, 50, 51. 
Grainer and marbler 44. 
Painter 13, 44. 
Paper hanger 13, 44, 50. 
Plasterer 8, 30, 42. 
Plumber 13, 30, 42, 51. 
Roofer 42. 
Tar roofer 42. 


Sheet metal worker 30, 42 Set 
Metal trades) 
Steamfitter 30, 42 
Stone cutter 42 
Structural iron worker 30, 42 Set 
Structural steel worker 
Tile setter 42 
Wood lather 42 
Building materials mfg. 35 
Business 13, 17, 35 
Business management 35 


"andy and confectionery mfg 

ement mig 5 

hauffeur 51 

hemistry 4, 13, 14, 17, 21 5, 37, 5¢ 
(see also Engineering 

Physiological chemistry 


2 


Cigar making 

Civil service 17, 35, 57 

Clay working 21 

Clerical occupations 19, 32 , 41 


also Office) 
File clerk 10 
Railway service 6 
‘lothing mfg. and repair 24, 25 
Alteration worker 
All-round alteration worker 44 
Alteration assistant or finisher 44 
Fitter 44 
Dressmaking 13, 32, 51 
Designer 44 
Draper 44 
Finisher 44 
Finisher’s helper 44 
Fitter 44 
Lace applique worker 44 
Pattern maker 44 
Sketcher 44 
Wholesale dressmaking 19 
Spotting and pressing 
Dark spotter 44 
Fancy spotter 44 
Fancy presser 44 
Inspector 44 
Machine presser 44 
Receiving clerk 44 
Summer suit maker 36 
Tailoring 19, 32 
Commercial and industrial art 17, 21 
Art designer 50 
Commercial artist 44 
Commercial lettering 
Reproduction letterer 44 
Show card writer 18, 44 
Conductor 51. (see also Street railwa 
Consular service (see Foreign service 
Cosmetology 19, 20, 32, 38, 43 
All-round operator 44 
Electrolysis operator 44 
Hairdresser 45 
Manicurist 44, 50. 
Permanent waver 44 
Credit work 4 
Criminology 21 


os 
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Dental hygiene 11, 28, 32, 53 Operator central or substation 44 
Dental mechanic 19. 37. 47 Plant and building maintainer 44 
Dentistry 13. 14, 17, 21. 31, 50, 58 Power house electrician 44 
Department store work ¢ } , » dé. (See Resear h 56 ‘ 
ae Cintelt Callies Chane ulin _Winder and electrical repairman 44 
Merchandising division 14 Elevator operator 44 ee 
Rintaken dihshem SA Engineering 2, 4, 13, i7, 35, 48, 51, 
Agricultural 31, 52 
Dietetic see Home making hae i ¢ a 
mene gave ear Building construction (Structural 
; Acoustical 21 
Vomestic WOrK 5 Architectural 31, 54 
Drafting 13, 17, 24, 25 50, 51 Chemical 21. 31. 35. 42. 49. 58 
Aircraft design and drafting Fuel and lubrication 42 
Checker 44 Civil 13, 21, 31, 35, 42, 49, 54, 56, 
Designer 44 Airport 42 
Detailer 44 Sanitarv 54 
Layout man 44 Electrical 13, 21, 31, 35, 42, 49, 54 
rracer 44 Electrochemical 54 
Architectural drafting Radio 31. (see also Radio) 
Junior draftsman 44 Industrial (Commercial) 31, 35, 42 
Senior draftsman 44 Marine 38 
Tracer 44 Mechanical 13, 21, 31, 35, 42, 49 
Industrial design and detail Aeronautical 42, 44 
Decorative tile designer 44 Metallurgical 31, 35. 42. 49 
Ornamental iron draftsman Mining 31. 35, 42, 49 
Designer 44 Railway signal 35 
Detailer 44 Research 56 
Ornamental plaster, terra cotta, and cast Entomology 31 
stone draitsman 44 
Store fixture draftsman Fireman 51 
Designer 44 Fisherman 15 
Detailer 44 Foreign missions (see Ministry 
Mechanical drafting Foreign service (U. S_) 17, 35 
Designer 44 Consular service 21 
Detailer +4 Diplomatic service 21 
La out draftsman 44 Foreign trade service 17, 21, 35 
Tracer 44 Foundry (see Metal trades) 
Dramatics 11, 21 Furniture upholstering (see Upholster 
Stage careers 18 Garment industry (see Clothing mfg 
Drawing 13. (see also Art pair) 
Geographer 31, 56 
Education (Teaching) 5, 11, 13, 17, 21, 23, Geology 21, 31, 35, 56 
35, 38, 40, 50, 51, 52 Geophysicist 31 
Administration 9 Government service (see Civil service, F 
College or university teacher 9 service ) 
Elementary school 9 Grocery store work 6, 13, 28, 30, 51 
High school 9 Retail, Selling, Store 
Junior high school 9 Home making 11, 13, 15 
Kindergarten 9, 11, 32 Dietetics 21 
Normal school 9 Home economics 7, 12, 17, 19, 21, 
Nursery school 15 
School boards 9 Hosiery industry (see Textiles 
Special teacher 9 Hospital management 21 
Vocational teacher 9 Hotel management 21, 35 
Electrical communication 35. (see also Tele- Industrial research 56 
phony and Telegraphy) Insurance 11, 14, 21, 35 
Electrical industry 25, 30, 46. (see also En- Fire insurance 4 
gineering ) Inspection reports 4 
Electrician 19, 32. (see also Building and Life insurance 4. 
construction) Interior decorating 11, 13, 19, 21 
Fixture man 44 Investment banking (see Banking) 
Industrial power lineman 44 
Lighting wireman 44 Janitor engineering 
Low tension wireman 44 Janitor 44 


Manufacture 19 Low pressure operator 44. 
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operator 


cleaner 


Window 
worker 51 
ilism 4, 7, 11 


\ inting mgr 
Advertising mgr 
ness mer. 9 
ors 9, 11, 34 
norters 9 4 37 
ill workers 
, 
I ratory work 19 
rator 


ipe ar< 


13, 14 


technician 8, 
hitecture 21, 


17 


2, 35, 


ng (see Commercial art 


rianship 3, 5, 7, 13, 14, 16, 21, 
5 50. 51 4 Sk 

tock Industry e€ A vriculture 

sbandry ) 

notive engineer and fireman ee 
ervice 

’ 5 —— 

M facture 14 1 +5 see Iso auto 


ling materials, candy, 


lothing, electrical, 
rubber, shoe, steel, 
Mathematics 31, 56 
Meat dealer 
Medicine 1, ii. Bae 
58 


Medical research 56 


Merchandising 21 
Messe nger 27 50 


paper 
textile 


Metal industry and trades 13 


Automatic screw 
Blacksmith 24, 25 
Boilermaker 24, 25, 
Forgeman 24, 25 

I 


oundry workers 
Coremaker 24, 7 
Moulder 24, 25, 
Patternmaker 
Machinist 13, 20, 
Aeronautics, 
Sheet 
Aeronautic 
Tool and diemake 
Welder 24, 25, 30 
Metallurgy 
Meteorology 31 see 
Millinery 51 
Copyist 44, 51 
Designer 44 
Maker 44 
Maker’s 


(see 


he Ine r 


metal worker , ’ 
Automobile, Building) 


i 


Engineering 
also Aeron 


Mining (see Engineering) 

(Christian ) 
Foreign missions 3 

Motorman 
portation) 


Ministry 


51 


5 


(see also 


75 


Street 


box, 


cement, 


machine tradesman 


tutics) 


railway 


paint, 


Animal 


Rail 


} 
mobile, 


cigar, 
paper, 


13 


5 3 “ta 
om 2 . fas ae 2 
24, 25, 30, 32, 50 (see als« 
Automobile ) 
24, 25, 50 (see also 


trans- 





Museum w 14 
Music 11, 1 a ae 
Orch« i l I 
Nursing § li, 1 
Occu] itional therap 
Uthce routine posit 


Clerical) 
Office boy ), 
Office machine oper 
Adding and cal 
] 32 


tating machine 





Pharmac 1; l l 
loxicolog 
Phot 
Physical education 
Athletics 12 
Physical therapy 
Phi sics 31, 35, 
Physiology 31 
Policeman 
Post 
Postman 


Printing trades 9, 1 


om 


Composi! , room work 
Bankn in 
Caster 44 
Compositor hand 
Copyholder 9, 24 
Copyman 9 
Layout man (designe 
Lin type machinist 
Linotype operat 
Makeup man 
Monotype Ls } 
Mi notvpe caster or 
Pr wor rea | r 4 
Stone hand 
Illustrative worker 
Engravi t 
Photoengraving 
Etcher 
Finisher 9 
Photoer pl 
Proofer 9 
Router-blocker 
Stripper 
Copper plate engra 
Copper plate pre 


sookkeeping machin 








Lithographic printing 20, 24, 
Art designer 9 
Pressman 9 
Offset pressman 9 
Stone engraver 9 
Transferrer 9 
Mailers 9, 42 
Pressroom workers 20, 30 
Press feeder 24, 44 
Pressman 9, 24, 42, 44 
Proof reader 35, 44 
Stock cutter 44 
Stoneman 44 
Reproductive workers 
Electrotype process 
Foundry 
Batteryman 9, 24, 4: 
Builder 9, 42 
Caster 42 
Floorman 24 
Molder 9, 24, 42 
Wax caster 9, 24 
Finishing room 
Finisher 9, 24, 42 
Router 9 
stereotype process 9, 
Caster 42 
Flong maker 42 
Mat roller 42 
Psychology 31, 56 
Public health 35 
Public health research 5¢ 
Public relations 33 
Public utilities 35 (see also Electricity, Rail- 
ways, Street railways 
Publishing 21, 35 (see also Printing) 
Purchasing 35 


Radio 19, 32, 35, 37 (see also Advertising, 
Engineering) 
Announcer 28 
Checker 44 
Inspector 44 
Operator 
Limited broadcast operator 44 
Marine operator 44 
Point to point operator 44 
Unlimited broadcast operator 44 
Public address man 44 
Service man 44 
Tester 44 
Wireman 44. 
Railway service 13, 35, 50 
Clerical (see Clerical) 
Locomotive engineer 3 
Locomotive fireman 19. 
Real estate 4, 11, 35. 
Recreation 21 
Reporter (see Journalism) 
Research (see various fields of work 
Retail business 4, 35 (see also Dept. store, 
Grocery store, Store service). 
Rubber workers 51. 


- 


Secretarial work 11, 13, 30, 51. 
Stenographer 17, 32, 50. 
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Typist 51 
Selling 4, 13, 14, 17, 21, 35 

Retail 37, 50 (see also Dept. store, G ALBAN’ 

store, Retail, Store service) 1+ Unit 

Specialty 37 St 

Wholesale 38 ta 
Shipping (Maritime) 35 
Shoe industry 24, 30 MES 
Show card writing (see Commercial lett Tow 
Sign painting 50 al 

Advertising sign painter 44 W 

Commercial sign painter 44. a ae 

Sign painter’s helper 44 : vA 
Social work 4, 5, 11, 13, 14, 17, 21, Uni 
Specialty mfg. 35 . 
Stationery engineer 30, 47 
Statistician (Actuary) 14, 21, 31 
Steel mfg. 35 ATLAN 
Stenographic work (see Secretarial wor ue 
Stone cutter 51 (see also Building P 
Store service 11 (see also Dept. store, Gr ( 

store, Retail business). BALTL 
Street cleaner 51 De 
Street railway transportation 24 (se¢ \ 

Conductor, Motorman) ? 
Structural steel worker 50 (see also Bui RERKI 

Un 
Tailoring (see Clothing mfg. and repair ( 
Teaching (see Education). . 
Telegraphy 5, 32 (see also Electrical « ] 

munication 1 

Mux operator 37, 44 1 

Simplex operator 44 ; 

Telegrapher 44 1 
Telephony 4, 9, 30 (see also Electrical « BLOO! 

munication ) ) In 

Telephone operator 5, 9, 32, 37 | 
Textile worker 51 

Hosiery industry 30, 46. 

Knitting mill workers 32 BOSTC 
Theatre usher 28 10 Be 
Ticket seller 51 ; 
Trade association management 35 





Traffic representative (see Aeronautics) 116M 
Typist (see Secretarial work) _ a 


Undertaker 28 12 W 
Upholstering 32 
Springer-up 44 


Upholsterer 44 BRID 


Usher (see Theatre usher) Pp 
Veterinary medicine 31, 58. BUFF 
Vocational guidance (see Personnel work) ,U 
Watchmaking and repairing 32, 37, 46. 
Welding (see Aeronautics, Metal trades) . 

; CAM) 
Wholesale trade 4. . 

t ‘ P : is E 
Window cleaner (see Janitor engineering) 
Window display 51. 

Window trimmer 18, 44. 
Woodworking 39. “HIC 

Cabinet making 7, 8. = r 


Zoological research 56. 
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CALL FOR SAMPLE MATERIAL 


The committee preparing a vocational guidance exhibit for the Minne- 


noalic 
apous 


convention is very anxious to make this part of the program one 


of the most valuable from the standpoint of giving practical, tangible 
suggestions as to methods and materials to be used in the field. The com 
mittee is preparing a permanent exhibit, but is also anxious to have sample: 
of booklets, outlines, charts, etc., for free distribution to guidance workers 


who may be especially interested. 


All persons, therefore, having materia! 


they are willing to share with others are requested to get in touch wit 
Miss Barbara H. Wright, Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, 
who will see that the extra material is placed in the hands of those most 


deserving. 
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Editorial Department 


Effects of the Depression on Child 
Employment 


Child Labor 
nual observance of which 
January 28-30, 1933, under the auspices 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
the 
The 


tal number of children employed has 


National Day, the an- 


occurs on 


kes on a new significance with 


1 


longation of 


the dey yression. 


een greatly reduced, at least for the 


time being. The United States Census 
aces the number of working children, 
to 15 years of age inclusive, at 667,- 
18 in 1930 as compared with 1,060,858 
1920, a reduction of 
Many of the children 
wever, have been driven prematurely 
into industry by the long-continued un- 
Some 


37 per cent. 


now at work, 


employment of adult relatives. 

the less scrupulous small concerns 
take advantage of the situation to work 
young girls excessive hours, at starva- 


tion wages. Beginners earning $3 a 
week or less in textile and clothing man- 
ufacture have been reported from 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. In South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, where the 
working hours are allowed, the Census 
of 1930 showed an actual increase in 
the number of children under 16 em- 
ployed in manufacturing. The great- 
est care should be given at this juncture 
therefore to enforcing child labor laws, 
improving lax laws, and maintaining 
established standards of minimum age, 
physical fitness, and working hours. 
No less important is the education 
and welfare of the boys and girls for 
whom no jobs are available. But the 
schools, which ought to be offering 
increased facilities, are faced in many 
sections of the country with reduced ap- 
propriations. School terms are being 


longest 





shortened, the teaching forces « 
attendance work reduced, 


training and guidance | 


pended, and building pi ( 
Handicapped as the ire, ed 
systems have been unable t h 
recall a lar ze p entag t] 
and girls for whom industry no 
has ro 

| he | ederal ( hild B 
mates there are upwart if 
lion boys and young me 
of age drifting about the co 
foot or jumping freight trai 
less search for wor M 
local relief agencies alr 
community needs, move these 


1 


with no more than a ni 


} 
meai or two, a 


and a meage! 


any real attempt to solve th 
of their reabsorption into th 
fabric. 


\ numerical reduction, 


the number of child laborers is not 


there 


cient, without alternative provisi 
constructive training Never has the 
need for the strengthening of our edu 
tional structure been more urgent tha 
now. Including those of 16 and 17 
years, more than 2 O boys a! 


girls are reported by the 193 Censu 


as gainfully employed; but more thar 
3,000,000 are not attending school. 17 
opportunity exists for keeping thousands 
of young people in school and prepari 
them to find greater satisfaction, useful 
ness, security, and development in wh 
their hands and minds find to do. The 
amount and kind of education given 
adolescent youth in the next few y« 
will largely determine the contribution 
of the coming generation to the solution 
of the problems of unemployment, eco- 


nomic instability, and international re- 
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lationships which are troubling the world 
today. 

Churches, schools, and clubs wishing 
to plan a program for National Child 
Labor Day are invited to send to the 
National Child Labor Committee, 331 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for free 
material, including an outline of the 
status of child labor and education in 
any specified State. 


Cause and Cure of Unemployment 


[he Massachusetts Special Commis- 
sion on Stabilization of Employment has 
just released a preliminary statement 
regarding its findings. Among the high- 
lights of the report are the following: 


Unemployment from technological 

causes has not been any greater in 
recent years, in proportion to popu- 
lation, than in any other like period 
for the last hundred years. Rapid 
technological change is not only not 
new, it is a minor rather than a major 
source of unemployment. 

Seasonal variations in business throw 
thousands of workers in Massachusetts 
into and out of employment every 
year. 

Cyclical depressions are the most 
serious source of unemployment. The 
depression that began in the latter half 
of 1929 was the fourth since 1919. 

Analysis of workers gainfully em- 
ployed in 1930 compared with 1920 
shows that, while manufacturing and 
mechanical industries employed over 
12 per cent fewer workers, other occu- 
pations, especially trade, professional 
service, and domestic and personal ser- 
vice, showed large increases. 

The fundamental cause of unemploy- 
ment is change. Change is a 
condition of progress and cannot be 
inhibited without serious consequences. 
The essential problem of dealing with 
unemployment means developing tech- 
niques whereby changes may be 
anticipated and met. 

“The way in which this ever-active 
factor of change reacts on unemploy- 
ment,” points out Director Wooster, “is 


illustrated in some of the shifts of occu- 


pation in Massachusetts. 
more use of the services of banker 
brokers, and money-lenders in 1930 thar 
ten years previous. There were more 
surance agents, managers and offi 
and more real estate agents and officia 
1300 more people worked as labor 
porters, and helpers in stores. 1 
people of the State spent enough 1 
hair-dressers, and n 
curists, laundries, restaurants, cafes 


People 


for barbers, 


lunchrooms, and on servants of var 
types to make each of these occupat 


increase 


by several times as much 
the rate of increase in population. 
“This movement of employment f: 
one occupation to another is of wide 
he points out. “To he 
meet the changes which make this « 
stant shifting necessary, the process 


portance,” 


transfer from job to job is glaringly 
need of overhauling from top to bottor 
Two lines of attack are indicated: 
Proper planning by industry itself { 
the introduction of changes in techniq 
so that workers affected may be tak 
care of; (2) operation of a compreh« 
sive system of coordinated placeme 
guidance, and retraining of workers. 
“The waste of 
pense for 


labor resources, ¢ 
charitable relief of une 
ployed, and other heavy economic a1 
social burdens now being carried becaus 
of haphazard treatment of unemploy 
ment, are great. Dealing with une 
ployment calls for intellige: 
effort and some money. Industry itse] 
can do more than it has done to regula: 
ize itself. The bulk of unemployment 
is not due to the worker. Over and be- 
yond what industry itself does there is 


causes 


a job for the State to consider, namely, 


taking the lead in developing techniques 
of transfer, re-education and retraining 
of workers, and other means, to the end 
that the changes in industry and society, 
which are fundamentally the cause of 
most unemployment, may be met.” 
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Field Department 


Guidance Dramatizations Now 
Available 
[he vocational guidance dramatiza- 
tions and speeches prepared jointly by 
the special committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
Education, and broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting Network of 
eighty stations during the spring of 
1032, are now made available for use in 
iblic schools, homes, social agencies, 
rvice clubs, and other places where au- 
thentic information is desired regarding 
the techniques of vocational guidance. 
[he speeches are published in pamphlet 
form and are accompanied by a hand- 
ok which gives the latest statement of 
the principles and practice of vocational 
guidance, in conformity with the policy 
of the National Association. The drama- 
tizations are recorded on phonograph 
records for use in reproduction on any 
standard machine. 
The speeches are published in pam- 
phlet form and include the following: 


Vocational Guidance—What It Is 
Joun M. Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University 
Vocational Guidance—What It Isn't 
JosepnH Jastrow, former head of Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Wis- 
consin 
Technological Changes Affecting Voca- 
tional Choice 
Paut Dovctras, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 
Retraining and Adjustment in Occupa- 
tions 
Cyrus F. Curve, Director of Industrial 
and Public Relations, United States Rub- 
ber Company. 
Studying the Person 
Crarence S. Yoakum, Vice President, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
Studying the Occupation 
C. R. Mann, Director, American Council 
on Education, Washingon, D. C. 


Education and Training for the Job 
Davip SNEpDEN, Professor of Educati 
Sociology and Education, Columbia Uni 
versity 

Education and Training for Leisuri 
L. P. Jacks, Principal of M 
lege, Oxford, England. Editor of Hibbert 

Journal 


inchester ( 


Each fifteen-minute dramatization has 
been recorded on three 12-inch discs 
which can be used for both mechanical 
and electrical transcription. They can 
be used in a classroom on any standard 
victrola. Special arrangements can be 
made with the World Broadcasting Sys 
tem, Inc., 50 West 57th Street, New 
York City, by which any local radio sta 
tion can broadcast any one of these pr 


grams, using as many stations on the 
hookup as desirable, with a royalty du 
the Electrical Research Products, In 
of $37.50 per each 15-minute prograr 


There is no royalty charge, however, { 
yom where 


broadcasting facilities are not involved 


the use of the discs in a class 


The dramatizations (on the discs) in 
clude the following: 


Choosing a Job in 1732 
(Based on Benjamin | 
first job.) 

Choosing a Job in 193: 


(How the boy and girl of toda 
job.) 
What Kind of a Boy is Bill? 


(A study of the personal 
young man.) 

Tom, Dick and Harry on the Job 
(Illustrates how to study and sel 
particular job.) 

Planning Your Life Work 
(Two dramatizations of v« 
ance interviews with 
their parents.) 

At the Crossroads of Education 
(Counselor discussing opportunities for 

training with a group of young peopl 

The Family Steps Out 
(Members of a family group making pl 
for their leisure hours.) 
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Ihe speeches, the dramatization rec- 
ords, and a Listener’s Handbook will be 
mailed at a total cost of approximately 
$20.00. (Exact price will be announced 
later. ) 

Chis procedure marks a new step in 
educational broadcasting and local fol- 
low-up. It conserves all the values of 
trained leadership in reproducing the 
dramatizations and relays to the local 
audience the results which the Commit- 
tee had in mind when they planned the 
series. Realizing the difficulty in secur- 
ing trained artists for reproductions, this 
particular method is bringing to the loca! 
schoolroom and service organization the 
best talent availa 

Every school system in the United 
States, as well as every Parent-Teacher 
Association, Service Club (such as Ki- 
wanis and Rotary), Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Boy Scouts, labor group, and wel- 
fare organization, should avail itself of 
this opportunity to secure a set of this 


itional guidance series 


Vocational Guidance and Kiwanis 
International 

The development and promotion of 
vocational guidance is one of the major 
objectives of Kiwanis International. 
Nearly nineteen hundred Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada are expected to have committees on 
vocational guidance. Kiwanians believe 
primarily in the development of guid- 
ance in the schools. As a representative 
group of business and professional men, 
they should be effective in helping coun- 
selors promote favorable public opinion 
toward the introduction or expansion of 
guidance in the schools. 

Kiwanians have no desire to interfere 
with any school program, but will be 
glad to cooperate in various projects for 
supplying occupational information. To 
this end each local Kiwanis Club’s Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance has on 
hand or will be glad to obtain separate 


bulletins giving detailed and spe 
suggestions as listed below. Th 
terested should locate the local cha 
of this committee and request an ¢ 
tunity to read these Supplementar 
gestions. If the local Kiwanis Clul 
not yet have a committee on vocat 
guidance, its president will be 


get copies of these Suggestions. 


KIWANIS VOCATIONAL GUIDAN 


SUPPLEMENTARY SUGGESTIO?D 


I and II Concerning assembly and 
talk 
A program, primarily for use 
schools, through which speakers 


intormation regarding their own 


tions to groups interested i 


( ions 


iIIl Concerning personal intervi 


A detailed plan for setting up 
Kiwanis Counselors with whi 
ments tor interviews may be ma 
students to obtain information co! 
ing the vocations the Counselors 1 
sent. 
Concerning radio programs 
For clubs located in a metropolitan 
where a radio broadcasting statio 
available Purposes that a series 
talks be given describing the 
tages and disadvantages of various v 
tions 

V Concerning writing occupational m 
ographs 
Provides a detailed outline from w! 


club members can write monographs 1 


garding their vocations. A service w! 
leaves a permanent record of such 
formation in a form which can be stud 
by students 

VI Concerning Vocational Guidance 
brary 
Primarily a bibliography of vocatio1 
guidance books which the club commit 
may suggest or supply to school 
public libraries. Includes reference 
text books on occupational informati: 
professional books for teachers or gu 


ance workers, and those giving detail 


bibliographies on specific vocations 


VII Concerning published occupation 


monographs 


Intended to accompany and suppleme:! 
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number VI. Concerns paper or pam- 
type only, in which condensed but 
iprehensive information is given, gen- 
erally in regard to only one vocation. 
Frequently preferred by students over 
apparently more formidable bound 
VII] Concerning exploratory or try-out 
periences 
Suggests that high school students may 
tain exploratory or try-out experiences 
part-time employment, with or with- 
pay. The knowledge of working 
onditions and processes, which can be 


ned by experience or observation, is 
ish) ch more valuable than in- 
formation gained from speakers or books 


iously mu 


ne 
IX Concerning plant visitations 


visitations 
ible means of 


Such offer the most prac- 
providing an oppor- 
first hand working 
onditions and processes to any consid- 
rable number of students 


tunity to observe at 


¥ Concerning Vocational Guidance films 


A list of motion picture films which club 
committees may suggest or supply for 
ise in school assemblies or groups. In 
communities where the opportunities 
for plant visitations or exploratory ex- 
periences are limited, motion pictures 
offer the only means by which working 
conditions and processes may be visual- 
ized. They have great guidance value 
in any community 


Xl Concerning scholarships 


Discusses plans for raising and conduct- 
ing scholarship funds, and lists certain 
national sources for the college student 
who has made a good record during his 
first year 


XII Concerning Kiwanis big brothers 


An arrangement in which the Vocational 
Guidance and Under-Privileged Child 
Committees cooperate to put boys under 
the wings of individual Kiwanians. 

Prepared by Kiwanis International 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
1931-32. Eugene R. Woodson, Chair- 
man, 805 Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
inton, D. C.; Robert F. Jones, 124 
North Maple St., Trinidad, Colorado; 
Lawrence W. Wheelock, Municipal 
Bidg., Hartford, Conn. 


American Vocational Association 
Convention 


} 


With high school and college curricula 
attacked by tax-paying leagues, 
sity grows that children have wise voca 
tional many 
prepared for bread-and-butter jobs 

Realizing these needs, Paul W. Chap 
man, State Director of Vocational Ed 
cation for 


neces 


guidance and more be 


Georgia, has planned 
strong Vocational Guidance Program for 
the A.V.A. Convention at Kansas City 
December 7 to 10, inclusive 

Presiding officers at Vocational Gi 
ance are: George W. Reavis 
State Director of Vocational Educat 
for Missouri; Elizabeth K. Wilson, D 
rector of High School Counseling, Ka 
sas City, Missouri; Homer W. Nic! 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitat 
Frankfort, Kentucky; O. H. Day, Dire 
tor of Vocational Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Speakers include: Dr. C. V. Williams, 
Kansas State College, Manhatta: dr 
George E. Myers, University of Mi 
Ann Arbor; Frank Cushmat 
eral Board of Vocational 
Washington, D. C.; Bruce H 
State Office of Y. M. C. A, 
Kansas; Harriet Towne, Director of Vo 
cational Guidance, Lincoln, Neb.; Mary 
Shotwell, Director, Y. W. C. A. Em 
ployment Bureau, Kansas City, Miss 
William Patterson, Director of 
Guidance and Employment, Milwaukee 
Vocational! School, Milwaukee, Wis« 
sin; Terry C. Foster, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D 
C.; Harry J. Johnson, Assistant Dire 
tor, Division of Vocational Rehabilita 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota; Dr. B. H 
Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Hon. Vierling Kersey, State Com- 
missioner of Education, 
California; Dr. F. L. Schlagle, 
Schools, Kansas City, Kansas. 


sessions 


Education, 


gan, 


ouri: 


Sacramento, 
Supt. of 











Review Department 


GUIDANCE: Principles and 
Practice. Report of the Subcommittee on 
Vocational Guidance, White House Confer 
ence on Child Health and Protection. New 
York, The Century Company, 1932. Price, 


$ 


VOCATIONAL 


This publication of the White House Con 
ference is a volume which should be in the 
hands of every person interested in either the 


theory or practice of vocational guidance. This 
is doubtless the most comprehensive study ever 
made of vocational g lidan e in the United 
States, from the standpoint of what is actuall 
bein lone through public schools and social 
agencies together with trends and tendencie 
within the movement. The Vocational Guid- 
unce Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance and Child Labor has 
one thoroughly into such topics as the study 
of the individual, counseling, scholarships, 
occupational studies, placement, curriculum 

idance individual opportunities for training, 
and special problems, such those of the 


Negro and the Indian 


The quantitative side of this study based 
on extensive questionnaire collected from 
public and — il schools in 150 cities, from 


state departments of labor, numerous social 
gencies and pone ment bureaus. A special 
feature of this volume is an extensive bibliog 
raph ot occupational pamphle compiled 
especially for the White H« Conference for 
publication in connection with their report 
This is one of the most extensive, complete, 
and up-to-date bibliographies now available 
The appendix of this book, 80 pages long, con- 
tains blanks I cumulative 
record cards, and other material now being 
used successfully by those actually engaged 
in vocational guidance practice 


iorms, questionnaires, 


The persons connected with this national 
study of vocational guidance, and the authors 
contributing to it, give authenticity to the 
volume. To any person desiring the most up- 
to-date, authentic information, inspiration, or 
help in the field covered by this volume, we 
recommend it highly. The following confer- 
ence reports are also published by the Century 
Company “The School Health Program” 
354p. $2.50; “The Delinquent Child” 499p 
$3.50; “Organization for the Care of Handi- 
capped Children” 432p. $2.75; “Vocational 
Guidance” 369p. $3; “Nutrition Services in the 
Field Combined with Child Health Centers: A 
Survey” 196p. $2; “Child Labor” 592p. $5; 
“Obstetric Education” 203p. $3; “Parent Edu- 
cation” 354p $2.50; “Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry in Pediatrics” 146p. $1.50; “Appraise- 
ment of the Child” 344p. $2.75 F. Ce 
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CHILD LABOR. Report of the Sul 
on Child Labor of the White H 
ference on Child Health and Pr 
New York, The Century Compar 
Price, $5.0 
This book is a companion volur 

report on Vocational Guidance. Bot 

der the ner ga of Miss Ann 


? 
the Subcommittee fe Child Labor bx 


charge of Miss E len N ithalie Matthey 
man, and Miss Nettie Pauline Met 
search Secretary his report of 
pages is an excellent summary of tl 
ind its recommendations are bast 


best thought of people who ha 
students of the problem of child 
recommendations include 


educational measures, I 


economic, 
rislation, 
for special occupations and indu 
equalization of opportunity and pr 
( the exte 
ployment, recent trends, causes, ¢ 
regulation, and occupational examp 
chapter is followed by detailed an 
taining many important tables 


y y or ] Ty Ty - lics , 
general Summary lscusses 


Part II deals with employment 
ture, III with hazardous occupatior 
dustrial accidents, IV with admini 
laws, and V with supplementary re] 
counselor will be specially interested 
recommendations beginning on pag 
ing with employment certificate syster 


attendance, and child labor laws 


4 SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO LAI 
PROBLEMS. By Adelbert Ford. N : 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pr 

APPLIED PERSONNEL 
TION. By J. E. Walters. New Y 
Wiley & Sons, 1931. Price $3.00 


These two books are comprehens 
ments of personnel management and 
alike than their titles would indicate. TI 
deals with human efficiency, production 
urements, job analysis, remuneration, tr 
accidents, turnover, selection, and in P 
with actual methods in employment su 
ion There is an_ interesting 
psychological frauds. Much of practical \ 
is contained in Part II. 

Walters’ book, as its title indicates, i 
theoretical but covers a large number of 
ilar topics. The treatment of emplovee re 
sentation plans is especially 
the counselor has already 
hensive book on employment management 
should read one or both of these books 


chapter 


ADMINISTI 


valuable. Unl 
studied a comy 
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1E ROAD AHEAD. By 
New York, Thomas Y 


Price, $1.00 


Harry W. Laidler 


Crowell Company, 


This book is written in story form to inter- 

young people in socialism. Its subtitle is 
\ Primer of Capitalism and Socialism.” The 
thor is Executive Director of the League for 

istrial Democracy. On the whole, the book 
interesting, valuable, and valid. It is ol 
importance that the ideas which school 
pils develop upon the subject of socialism 
ild be 





given them by sympathetic and 
erning persons. One would hardly expect 
get a true view irom conservative or an 


ic sources If our socialist friends 


iggerate slight 


lig as in speaking of our ten 
to bow low to the rich 


page 74), or in 
bing the business man as bringing pres 
to bear upon the government to cause 
or in saying that “the welfare of the 
in being is regarded of less importance 
in the jingle of gold and silver” (page 77 
is not likely to do serious harm if chil 
are encouraged to be critical and con- 
ictive in their thought 
[The book is largely historical in the first 
describing the coming of the machine, of 
iness, of the trust, and of the 
ysophy Some common fallacies b 
ilism are effectively answered. No teacher, 
r example, employed by the t can 
ribe to the idea that government 
nt will kill incentive. That socialism means 
the end of private property, dividing up equal 
nd other such statements are effectively 
answered An interesting modification tro 
what is sometimes called pure socialism is the 
inizations into the 
author frankly recognized that 
these may exist side by side with government 
manufacture and control. There is, of course, 
some naive praise of the Russian experiment, 
with no criticism of what it has done to the 
ordinary liberties of the common people 
The most serious lack in the book is that 
practicaliy nothing is said about how we are 
going to bring socialism to pass. In 
words, there is no connection between the 
picture drawn of the road ahead and the road 
on which we are now traveling. Might not a 
page or two have well been devoted to a dis 
cussion of voting and the present possibilities 
involved in the ballot 
The book is not designed to be a textbook, 
at least there are no exercises nor is there an 
index. The pictures are hardly useful in help- 
ing the book to achieve its purpose 
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AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT? Edited by 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Institute of Wom- 
en’s Professional Relations, North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., 1932 
Price, $1.00 
To its growing list of publications, indispen- 

sable to all concerned with vocational guidance 


for women, the Institute of W 
fessional Relations has added this new 
Its findings are based upon data 
the U. S. Office of Education in tl 
a survey ol 
forty-two of these, 6665 women 
lormation, as toun 
of matriculation ranging trom 188 
In addition to valuable hapt 
ms engaging these w 
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Earnings reported | 
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land-grant in 
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Part II. the work of Florence E. B 
deals with the subject of \ tior 
uity among College Women, and 
vital problems as thes Vocational ¢ 
uity and Educational History; the Age I 
the Marriage Factor ind D 
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supplements and in fact surpasses many pre- 
vious studies made by colleges and by state 
and federal boards. For counseling both high 
school and college students, as well as women 
already in the world of work, the book pro- 
vides a most useful study of trends in voca- 
tional activity, during the thirty-three years 
covered.—Iona M. R. Logie 


GETTING A JOB AND GETTING AHEAD 
By Albert Fancher. New York, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931 
Price, $2 
This book is a comprehensive and effective 

treatment of the subject, its chapters dealing 
with the first job, interviewing, employment 
agencies, promotion, and a great number of 
other related subjects—twenty-six chapters in 
all. While the spirit of the frankly 
geared up to the present competitive system, 
it is free of pressure salesmanship and the hyp 
notic art of getting what you want regardless 
of others. It is an interesting speculation to 
imagine what would happen if all workers 
keen and effective in the art of getting 
ahead as the persons described in this book 
are when using the methods advocated. Would 
the world be a better place or worse? Probably 
employers would be fully ready for all the 
highly intelligent methods described, and the 
process of actually getting a job would be 
about as hard as it is under our present 
haphazard methods. Yet the use of intelligence 
in trying to discover one’s abilities and pos- 
sibilities must be commended This book 
describes highly intelligent ways of going about 
the planning of one’s career from the point 
where he is ready for his first job 


book is 


were as 


STORE SALESMANSHIP. By Norris A. 
Brisco, Grace Griffith, and O. Preston Rob- 
inson. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 
Price, $2.00 
This book is evidently prepared for retail- 

ing courses in secondary schools. The chapters 

deal with selling as a vocation, securing a job, 
care of merchandise, the actual selling process, 
store system, rewards and activities, shopping 
reports, and the responsibility of the job 
The first chapter is frankly devoted to vo- 
cational guidance but is not very effectively 
done. An attempt is made to cover too much 
ground without giving a clear idea of the 
advantages and disadvantages of retail selling. 
The book is seriously marred by the chapter 
entitled “Closing and Suggesting.” Here there 
is frankly advocated the process, in certain 
cases, of taking over the mentality of the cus- 
tomer and deciding for her, and the use of 
various kinds of tricks in closing the sale. That 
all this could be printed in a modern book is 
ample evidence that home economics teachers 
or others should institute courses in “buyman- 
ship” which would effectively expose and ren- 


der impossible the tricks of high pre 
salesmanship. The chapters on merchan 
personal qualities of the salesperson, stud 
the job, etc., are clear and effective, and 
exercises are exceptionally good. It is inte 
ing that the section on arithmetic for 

people covers only four pages 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND COM 
MERCE By Edward Dana Dur 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1930 


This book ought to be read by every c 
selor who wishes statistical information 
cerning recent changes in economic life 
author was former director of the Ui 
States Bureau of the Census and is 
statistical assistant to the Secretary of ( 


merce. His authority and access to mater 
for his study are, therefore, of the highest 
he book deals with incomes and stand 


of living, economic progress, populat 
changes, natural resources and other fact 
occupations, economic geography, agricult 
and foodstuffs, mining, manufacturing, trai 
portation and communication, and for: 
trade 


JOBS FOR THE COLLEGE GRADUATI 
IN SCIENCE. By Edward J. v. K. Men; 
Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Comy 
1932. Price, $2.00 


Dr. Menge has given us here the first d 
tailed and comprehensive survey of the 
lying in the scientific fields and well fulfi 
the purpose of the work to “provide 
adequate basis for comparison between t! 
different fields of effort in science.’ 

Under four group headings—The Math 
maticians, The Physical and Chemical Grou; 
The Medical Group; Engineering, and T! 
Biological Sciences—he presents the individual 
jobs on the following outline: The Field 
Work, The Number Employed, Incom 
Qualification and Training, Endowed Researc! 
Institute, Government Positions, Consulting 
Work, Organization, Bibliography 

Two appendices conclude the work: Posi 
tions Where Men and Women Trained i: 
Botany are Needed, and the Most Representa 
tive Privately Endowed Research Institution 
in the United States, each showing the ay 
proximate number of workers employed at tl 
various points mentioned—E. M. Gilpatrick 


INDICES OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF 
TEACHERS IN MINNESOTA. By Alfred 
Victor Overn. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1932. Price, $2.50. 


This book is a statistical study of trends 
in the teaching profession. It endeavors to 


work out potential demand for a given school 
year, studies changes in positions between one 
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ur and the next, outlines a statistical pro- 
for securing a sample field for study, 
then formulates the “kinetic demand 
{ the “potential demand” for a several-year 
period, and works out index numbers for 
eraded schools with high school departments, 
i for ungraded schools, and for all the 
ols of the state. A concluding chapter 
implications for guidance indicating that 
ible over-supply can be predicted and 
sequent disappointments avoided 


jure 
t 


J 


4 STUDENT’S WORKBOOK IN COMMUN- 
ITY CIVICS. By Verl A. Teeter. Economy 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, 1932. Net Price, 40 cents; workbook 

1 objective tests 


This book is divided into four parts: Group 
Life, Government, Community Problems, and 
Vocational Civics. Each part consists of sev- 

units, each being sub-divided into refer- 
ces, written problems, true-false exercises, 
topics for oral and written reports. Fol 
wing are the units in order of their treat- 
ent: The Community, The Home and the 
Family, Education in the Community, The 
Citizen in the Community, Federal Govern- 
ment, State Government, Local and City Gov 
rnments, Safeguarding Health in the Com 
nity, Protecting Life and Property in the 
Community, Helping the Unfortunates in the 
Community, Amusements and Recreation in 
the Community, Transportation and Com- 
nication, The Citizen at Work, Vocational 
Problems 
This workbook is written specially for 8th 
nd 9th grade pupils and contains the follow- 
features: ample space for answering the 
ritten problems; references well selected and 
ip-to-date ; specific page references in the foot 
notes of each unit for each problem; voca 
tional information in each unit; true-false ex- 
rcises for classroom discussion; objective 
which serve as a measuring scale for 
letermining how well the pupil has mastered 
the coments of the workbook. It is up-to 
date, practical, and inexpensive and a citizen- 
hip tool which will prove very helpful to 
teachers and pupils engaged in the study of 
ommunity civics 


GUIDANCE LEAFLETS 


A series of Guidance Leaflets on professional 
occupations by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, spec- 
ialist in higher education, is being published 
by the Office of Education. This series on 
college counseling and advising is designed for 
use of students in high school and college, 
orientation classes, guidance committees, coun- 
selors, teachers, and parents. The leaflets ex- 
plain what the occupations are, opportunities, 
compensation, State examination requirements, 
preliminary education requirements, where 
professional training is offered, degrees 


awarded, tuitions and fees, expenses, et 
included are list Oo! colleve pr ‘ 








sociations, ar select 
study 
Leaflets 5 to ), incl ve M ‘ 
to the protession na tl 
cludes 
LEAFLI 
No Law 
No Mie icin 
No Det tr 
No. 8—Journalisn 
No Librarians} 
No. 1 Architect 
No. 11—Civil Er 
No. 12—Electrical Engir 
No. 1 Me En 
No. 14—Ph ‘ 
No. 15—Nursir 
No. 16—For 
No 17 Mi Sik 
No. 18 Vete M 
No. 1 CI t CI I 
No Art 
Cyt he t low 
Leaflets ma be Dtal | 
(5 cents each thr th the S 
Document Government I O 
Washineton. D. ¢ Quantit 
quoted on request 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Amer Chil for Sept 
a report on the “Ne \ . 
A Study of Ther Legal and Illegal Work A 
tivities during 1931 r} t 
In various part the ntr 
wide extent of law bre t! 
field. Night work, especial 
vears under the legal ag Ar 
account is included of how ! [ 
are cooperating with legal ger t 
ibolition of illegal work 

The American Education Press, Ha M 
Sayre, Editor, 40 South Third Street, | 
bus, Ohio, is preparing a number < t 
booklets entitled the Modern Probler 5 
No. 1 is a 24-page pamphlet entitled “The D 
pression—What Caused It? rt pamphlet 
includes, in the main sections, the nature 
the depression, war factors as <¢ techr 

remedial measure : 


cal and other causes, 
reading list. The explanations are 
clear, well within the level of 
high school student. Both national ar 
ternational factors are taken into a 
An interesting diagram shows the w 
nature of most depressions 


Mr Harold L Holbrook has prepare 1 tor 
the National Committee on State Guidance 
Programs a report called, “The Minimums 
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Selection Plan.” (Copies may be secured for 
15 cents eash by addressing the corresponding 
secretary, M. M. Proffitt, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C.) The plan explained 
lists a number of important aids in guidance, 
particularly record sheets and the like, and 
shows how these may be selected for use in a 
guidance program. The various activities con- 
nected with guidance are listed as _ pupil 
analysis, home-room’ guidance, educational 
and occupational information, counseling, 
allied agencies, books, parents, teacher-train- 
ing, and administration. The pamphlet con- 
cludes with a summarized list for checking 

A similar pamphlet, also prepared by Mr 
Holbrook, is issued by the World Federation 


of Education Associations, under the title, 
“Program for Social, Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance.” The pamphlet indicates 


underlying principles, general organization and 
administration, national, state and local or- 
ganization, teacher training, and plans for 
collecting references. The pamphlet does not 
elaborate these various topics, but rather, in- 
dicates the problems involved 


Two new Guidance Leaflets which have 
been issued by Mr. Greenleaf of the Office of 
Education at Washington, are on “Forestry,” 
and “Art.” These pamphlets are most com- 
plete in the matter of opportunities for 
securing preparation. An interesting state- 
ment in the forestry pamphlet is that there 
are 14,000 applications coming annually to 
the government, while there are only 900 jobs 
about fifty. This 


and an annual turnover of 
is especially interesting in view of the over- 
advertising which forestry has so often re- 
ceived 

The Modern Language Journal, 5500 33rd 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has recently 
published a pamphlet entitled “Vocational Op- 
portunities for Foreign Language Students.” 
It describes (1) occupations in which a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages is a primary re- 
quisite, incliding foreign service, interpreter- 
ships, certain forms of journalism, work as 
governess, and translators; (2) occupations in 
which foreign languages are a distinct advan- 
tage or a secondary requirement, including 


eleven different callings, from authorship to 
waiter; and (3) occupations in which the 
languages are an asset in achieving success, 


forty callings in all, from advertising to social 
secretary. The report was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. 


The Personnel Journal for October. 1932, 
has two interesting articles directly related to 
guidance. A. B. Crawford of Yale describes 
the experiments of that university and the 
conclusions so far on “Forecasting Certain 
Collece Aptitudes.” Harry D. Kitson and 


Edgar M. Stover have an interesting article 
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on “Measuring Vocational Guidance—A §S 
mary of Attempts.” Their article inc 

proposals for measuring a plan of vocat 

guidance and the following appraisals o 

tual researches in specific fields: (1) val 

information on occupations, (2) instr 

given in classes in occupations, (3) indivi 
counseling, (4) placement and follow-up, 
(5) scholarships and loan funds. The 

two, however, are without objective mea 

ment, so far. The conclusion is reached 

the follow-up of actual cases is important 
spite of its difficulty. 


Dr. M. J. Neuberg, Director of Pers 


and Professor of Education at Witten 
College, has worked out a guidance pri 
and course of study for grades seven 


twelve in Montgomery County, Ohio. W 
the aid of a committee of teachers and c 
selors, and an introduction by the count 
superintendent, he has set forth in the 1 
page report the aims and objectives of 
ance, qualifications, home guidance, ed 
tional guidance, social guidance, moral-et! 
health and recreational, and vocational g 
ance. This is followed by an outline « 
courses of study and helps and suggestior 

An extensive list of sources of commer 
and trade promotion films suitable for 
room use has just been issued by the Mot 
Picture Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Cor 
merce, in a 17-page pamphlet known a 
“Composite List of Nontheatrical | 
Sources,” which gives the names and addré 
of 524 concerns which have such films 
distribution. 

This pamphlet is suggested as an authent 
list of film sources to be used by those 
may be interested in securing films for n 
theatrical exhibition. 

A brief code is given listing the condit 
under which each individual concern rel 
its films. As an example, it is indicated 
to whether the films are available free 
charge or otherwise, whether they are silent 
sound, 16 or 35 millimeter in size, and whet! 
they are printed on inflammable or non 
flammable stock. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured 
10 cents each (stamps not acceptable) fron 
the Motion Picture Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washineton, D. C 
or from the Bureau’s District Offices. 


The Office of Education at Washington | 
issued a bulletin of 122 pages on the “Stat 
of Teachers and Principals Employed in t! 
Rural Schools of the United States,” by Wa 
ter H. Gaumnitz. The study includes dat 
on the present salary status, length of scho 
term, preparation for work, experience an 
maturity. An interesting statement in t! 
summary is as follows: “If this army of teac! 
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re arranged in such a way that the one 
received the least amount of training 
i at one end and the one having received 


"9 largest amount of training at the other, 
g person reviewing this great company would 
find it necessary to walk a distance of 14 3-4 
7 before coming to a teacher with a train- 
ing ger than two years of high school; he 
" have to walk nearly half the entire 
distance before coming to one with more train- 
j high-school graduation, he would have 
t ntinue his walk for a distance of 66 4-5 
I before reaching the first teachers with 
{ tivalent of two years of normal-school 
€ ition; and he would have to prolong his 
walk to a point 3 miles from the end of the 
line before coming to the first teacher who had 
iivalent of a college education.” 
l statements relate to salary and ex- 
é Comparisons among teachers of 
Negro schools are depressing indeed. For ex- 
The median teacher in this group is 
un annual salary of $314; for this sum 
teaches a total of 123 days; she has re- 
ved an education equal to about 2 years 
months above the elementary school; 
he has been employed as a teacher for 
t 4 years 

The Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
» for June, 1932, Part I, gives a com- 
ensive report on salaries of workers in 

raries in the United States. 
The Office of Education at Washington has 


1 as Pamphlet No. 31, “Faculty Inbreed- 
in Land-Grant Colleges and Universities.” 
The study separates the deans, professors, and 
tructors who have had all, part, or none of 
heir training in the institutions in which they 
work. There is, naturally enough, a wide 
riation in the numbers and facilities. Some 
interesting conclusions indicate that five of 
the thirty-nine institutions each have more 
than 50 wer cent of their faculties whose 
graduate training was obtained in their own 
institution. Twenty-eight others had percent- 
wes as high as from twenty to fifty The 
ilaries of those operating in their home col- 
leges and universities were found to be higher 
every academic rank except instructor. A 
similar study of endowed colleges and uni- 
versities would be even more enlightening 


The Chiidren’s Bureau has issued a publica- 
tion, No. 210, “Employment of Mentally De- 
ficient Boys and Girls,” by Alice Channing 
The report is statistical and is based upon 
former pupils of special classes, and boys and 
girls formerly in institutions. Figures are pro- 
vided on sex, race, inte'ligence levels, wages, 
success in jobs, and the like. It is interest'ng 
to note that a number of successful workers 
ire marked with I1.Q.’s below 50. 


The State Board of Higher Education 
Oregon has issued a descriptive booklet « 
titled, “Oregon State System of Higher | 
cation Bulletin,” dated July, 1932. This nun 
ber is devoted to an exposition of various pr 
fessional opportunities in public insti 
the State 


The Office of Education has issued a 
tin entitled, “The County Superintend 
the United States.” 


The occupational summaries from the Cer 
sus Bureau were released early th 
ind many counselors have been studying t 
figures with great interest Dr. Binghat 
others of the Harvard Summer School wor! 


out coefficients of increase and decré 
close to 1 common occupation t 
men and women, and for the United St 
in general and New York City in parti 
Such figures can be worked out | ul 
selor who has time and energy en I 
a sample plan may later be published 
Personnel Journal or in this magazine I 
are now approximately 87 occupation 

10 00 class, and | far the largest har 
ill worker both men ar 

found in these occ Ipation 


The School of Educ: 


versity, in cooperation with tl Nat 
Junior Personnel Service, is offerir 
courses during the present academic year: | 





onnel Administration; Measurements in G 
ance; Counseling Methods; Vocational Inf 


mation, Guidance, and Placement; W 
Business and the Profession ( ree ft Ll) 
nd A-iviser Rese h: Se ' ( 
ference on Couvge Problem 

fhe Bureau of Labor Statistics | 1 
pamphiet of 240 pages on “Union § 


Waxes and Hours of Labor,” as of the dat 
May 15, 1931 


Waterloo, Iowa, has prepare ! 
graphed lesson plans, under th 
of Mr. C. C. Dunsmoor. These | 
signed to be used in the home ro 


The University of Wisconsin has issued a 
pamphl t of 1 pages, entitle ! A Re t t 
the Administration of Scholastic Aptitude T: 
to 34,000 High School Seniors in Wisconsin 
1929 and 1930.” One section deals with the 
expressed occupational preferences, the 
ist arriving at the top of the pile. A 
shown also in tests given actual workers, t] 
is am enormous amount of overlapy 


intelligence scores. As is usual in tabulat 
the preferences of unguided youngsters, ther 
is a great diversity between occupational 
choices and the percent of people engaged in 


the occupations 
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Capital District of New York 
President. Atice K. Lewis 
Secretary Mary E. Clark 


Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady 


Central Kansas 
ALETHEIA GARRISON 
Lowe.L_ R. HOoFt 
436 North Green Street, Wichita 


President 


Secretary 


Central New York 
lent JaMes L. Hast 
ry M. JosEPHINE HASBROUCK 


Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 

C. W 

LINOR Cy 

Western Electric ¢ 


PARKER 
HAYES 
Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
Pr lent. R. F. Lovett 
Secretary. Mary P. Corri 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
Rosa M. ScHODER 
Treasurer. Mary L. Korz 
ol of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 
nt. Marie MCNAMARA 
Treasurer | WwW. 
Junior High 


etary 


Bassick 


M ARTINSON 
Bridgeport 


School, 


Detroit 
Mrs. GRACE ( 
easurer. WY 
Intermediat 


ROBERTSON 


Iowa 
DUNSMOOR 
BROWNSON 
Des Moines 


( ¢ 
WINNINA 
28th Street, 


Kansas City, Kansas 


I. B. Morcan 
A. L. Guy 
Georgia Street 


Maryland 
Mary T. McCurtey 
ALLENA R. BAKER 
Vocational School, Baltimore 


President 
Secretary. 
Girls’ 


Milwaukee 


President. D. E. Stres 
Secretary. Mary F. STare 


RANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Minneapolis 
DEAN M. SCHWEICKARD 
Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C. A 
Irving Avenue, South 


Nebraska 
President. M. T. CASTER 
Treasurer. C. O 
Lincoln High School, 


MorRISON 
I incoln 


Secretar} 


New England 

President THoMAS D. GINN 

Secretary. JosePH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass 


New Jersey 
Ear” THARP 
Harvey B. SHOTWELI 
High School, Union City 


New Orleans 
President JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New York City 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
ETHEL T. GITTOE 
Place, New York 


President. 
Sec retary 
40 Irving 


North Eastern Ohio 
Mritprep M. HIcKMAN 

May B. THompson 
Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Coox 
Tre wurer R 


Bern, N. C 


Secretary S. Proctor 


New 


North Eastern Ohio 
WILLIAM CALDWELI 

DorotHy WIDNER 

H. S., Cleveland Heights 


President 
Secretary 
Roosevelt, Jr 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. Epitu D. Gwinn 
Secretary. Henriette S. PoLtock 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island 
President. Etmer H. Hussey 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNA S. Correy 
Central Jr. High School, E. Providence 


Rochester, New York 


President. ArtHur H. Bates 
Secretary. Frances J. STEWART 
Benjamin Franklin High School 











